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PEEFACE. 



When asked to write the first story which has 
ever appeared in the " Gentleman's Magazine " in 
a course of 137 years, I was extremely diffident, 
feeling somewhat like a modest young curate, who 
has to return thanks for the clergy before a large 
audience principally composed of dissenters ; I was 
not reassured by being told, before I began, that a 
large niunber of the subscribers strongly objected 
to the arrangement; and I am glad to hear that 
the opposition has ceased, but it made me as 
careful as I could be, and it accounts for many 
little notes which I was forced to give as authority, 
and some of which we have thought worth retaining 
even for the general reader. 

The longest one, not by my hand, was retained 
through a mistake of my own as to its length. It 
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is, however, valuable and interesting, and so the 
reader may be consoled as Mr. Swiveller was by 
Mr. Brass, when he complained that one leg of his 
stool was longer than the others, " He has got a 
piece of timber in for his money." 

The choice of a story was extremely difficult, till 
in consultation one said, ** Tell them the story we 
heard at St. Malo, and of which we have so often 
spoken since." The thing was done. 

To make the plot go squarely, to turn it from a 
simple narrative to a dramatically-written fiction, I 
had to take a few little liberties. Mathilde of 
this story was not the cousin but the married sister 
of the heroic Andre. Adele, again, was the 
younger and unmarried sister, and was by no means 
the weak little creature which one sees in Adfele; 
she was of very singular personal beauty, and of 
great courage and resolution. 

The real Mathilde did all that she is represented 
as doing here, but something more besides, so 
weird and odd, that I have omitted it from the 
story as being likely to be thought improbable even 
for fiction. When the conspiracy, which I have 
described as being in the house, of Madame, in the 
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Bue de Jesouil, at Dinan, was surprised by the 
BeYolutionistSy the list of the conspirators was on 
Adele's person, and there was no fire. Mathilde 
took it from her, and before the Kevolutionists 
could reach them, had eaten and swallowed it. 
These Desilles must have been a strange family. 

My authority for Marat's having lectured in 
England is M. Lamartine. 
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MADEMOISELLE MATHILDE. 



CHAPTER I. 

A CHAPTER WHICH WILL HAVE TO BE WRITTEN SEVERAL 
TIMES AGAIN : EACH TIME IN DARKER INK. 

It was quite impossible, so Mademoiselle Ma- 
thilde D'Isigny concluded, that any reasonable 
being could dream of going out on such an after- 
f-A noon. It was not to be thought of. Nevertheless, 
she began thinking at once about her sabots and 
her red umbrella. 

A ^d revolutionary-looking nimbus, urged on by 
a still wilder wind, which seemed, from its direction, 
to have started from America, had met the rapidly- 
heated and rapidly-cooled strata of chalk in the 
valley of the Stour in Dorsetshire. The nimbus, 
chased by the furious headlong American wind, 
met the chalk downs while they were cooled by a 
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2 MADEMOISELLE MATHILDE. 

long winter's frost, and at once dissolved itself into 
cataracts of water; into cataracts more steady, 
more persistent, and, in the end, more dangerous, 
than any which ever came from the wHdest and 
noisiest stimmer thunderstorm. 

It was quite impossible that any reasonable 
woman could go out on such an afternoon; still 
the sabots and the red umbrella dwelt on her mind, 
for it might under certain circumstances become 
necessary, although impossible. 

No summer thunderstorm, in its very worst 
behaviour, had ever done worse by one than this. 
You could in a way calculate on those summer 
thunderstorms. The worst of them came from 
south-east, then changed to south-west, and the 
moment the wind got north of west it was all over. 
But here was a tearing wild wind, straight from 
godless, or, to say the least, **uncatholic" America, 
which persisted and deluged and drenched one, and, 
if one went in and got dry, was perfectly ready to 
deluge one again. Was there ever such an ill- 
conditioned, inexorable wind and rain as this ? 

Toilers in fields might stand such weather for 
their own purposes ; but it was quite evident that 
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» 

no lady could be expected, under any circumstances, 
to go out in it. Given even the sabots and the red 
umbrella, it was quite impossible. 

For the vast Atlantic, set in motion, doubtless, 
by the pestilent republicanism of America, had 
broke loose, and was pouring its torrents on the 
unsympathetic chalk hills of Dorsetshire; hills 
which absorb the deluge of rain, and in their way 
utilize it; but which never "scour" down in a 
revolutionary manner. On these English hills there 
are what we dwellers on the chalk call "swilly 
holes," down which your revolutionary rain chan- 
nel pours, and, having reconsidered itself, comes 
up again gently in the meadows and other low 
lands, which, however, from time to time require 
draining. 

But the meadows in 1789 were not drained, and, 
therefore, the furious, persistent downfall of rain 
deserved the epithet which we gave it just now, of 
" dangerous." It meant flood ; and, in those low- 
lying meadows^ between unexpandable hills, flood 
meant temporary disaster. Stored stacks of hay 
were carried off, though the next year's crop was 
improved by the silt left by the flood ; lambs were 
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drowned, but the breed of sheep was improved in 
the end by Mr* Coke's finer sorts, brought from 
Norfolk; boats, such as careless people had left 
afloat in such strange times as 1789, were dashed 
against bridges and broken ; which, in the long run, 
must have been good for the boatbuilders. 

Mademoiselle Mathilde may or may not have 
thought of these things ; but one thing is certain, 
she came to the conclusion that no lady could 
possibly be expected to go out in such weather. 
And almost immediately afterwards she rang the 
bell, and told the middle-aged woman who answered 
it, to bring her cloak with the hood, and her sabots, 
and her red umbrella ; and, in short, began to make 
preparations for going out into the very weather 
which she had just before voted impossible. 

" I have seen neither my sabots nor my umbrella 
for some days, Mrs. Bone," she said, " and should 
expect penance after confession for my carelessness ; 
but that does not excuse my servant. I hope that 
the sabots have not been mislaid, and that my 
umbrella was properly dried before it was put by. 
If such has not been the case, I shall find it 
necessary to rebuke Anne," their foolish little maid* 
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"I value those things very much. I got those 
sabots a bargain at Pontorson Fair ; and I bought 
that red umbrella, the colour of which you object 
to, from old Barbot at Dol, and I beat him down 
from eleven livres to nine. These things, if lost, 
can never be replaced." 

Some people said that Mademoiselle Mathilde 
was decidedly plain. Some said that she must 
have been rather pretty when she was yoimger. 
Others, again, said that what little beauty she had 
wore well, and that she did not show her age, which 
was twenty-four. Others, again, said that she had 
a cold, hard, and somewhat stupid face. Others 
said that her face wanted expression until she was 
roused. But Mrs. Bone, the middle-aged woman 
before mentioned, declared until far on into this 
century that mademoiselle's face was that of an 
angel. And Sir Joshua Reynolds, of all people, 
almost forgot his manners one evening, after having 
been introduced to her; (at least, so one reads in 
the " D'Isigny Memoires," written by the sobered 
Adele, not so long ago). French memoires are 
French memoires ; and Adele's are much as others. 
Sir Joshua is represented as saying to Boswell, "I 
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can't make that face out ; I never saw one exactly 
like it before." He then, according to Adze's 
Memoires, pushed himself through the press up to 
her, bowing ; and, after a little light and easy con- 
versation, asked her, would she favour him with a 
sitting, to which she answered, — 

" Most assuredly no. My sister Adele plays the 
ornamental rdle in our family. Paint her, milord, 
if you wish to paint a D'Isigny." 

Now, with all due deference to Mrs. Bone and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Mathilde was not a pretty woman ; 
any face more utterly imlike his lovely "Kitty 
Fisher" cannot be imagined; and I very much 
doubt if she ever had been. The face was very 
aquiline — strongly Norman ; a face which you find 
not only in the Pays de Caux, but also about 
Coutances and Avranches everywhere. A face 
which is, for a few years, almost always beautiful ; 
a face which stiU remains here and there among the 
Britbh aristocracy; a face, however, which often, 
after a very few years, gets peaked and sharp and 
hawk-like ; — ^if I dare say such a thing, ugly, hard, 
and avaricious. 

Hers was this kind of face, but with a diiSference. 
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The beauty of the real Norman face consists in 
its exquisite form in early womanhood. The 
Norman women, like the Jewish women, discount 
their beauty in about two years of unapproachable 
splendour; at this time the features of Norman 
beauty are, as the penny novelist would say, " ex- 
quisitely chiselled." Whether he knows what he 
means or no, he is perfecUy right; their features 
are beautifully chiselled ; but it does, not last, this 
chiselling. The hard old Scandinavian muscle 
asserts itself; and tlie result is often a British 
dowager of that extreme type with which John 
Leech and Eichard Doyle between them have made 
the general public familiar. 

Mathilde had escaped all this. The form of her 
face was certainly Norman and hawk-like; but it 
was also, in largeness of mouth, and a certain 
brea4th in the ujpper jaw, Anglo-Teutonic ; and the 
softer, tenderer, Teutonic muscles in her face 
refused to become **ropy" and pronpnces, like 
those in the face of the Dowager-Marchioness of 
Thingftby and the Comtesse de Chose. She was 
always what she had been, both in personal ap- 
pearance an^ in character. She had escaped the 
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"chiselling" phase of beauty, and at the same 
time had escaped the first, fierce, impatient phase 
of Norman womanhood. She was a woman who 
could wait : she had got that habit from her Anglo^ 
Teutonic mother. Her sister Adfele always told 
her that she could nerer make up her mind ; and 
she always told her sister that she leaped at con- 
clusions without any sound basis. They were both 
right in a way. 

A few more words about her before we see her 
through the medium of incident. There was a 
strong suspicion of beauty about her. Everyone 
called her plain, and yet Sir Joshua Beynolds would 
have painted her. Her figure was almost deformed, 
and her gait was very clumsy. She was very broad, 
though not fat ; and above her shoulders was that 
half Norman, half Teutonic head, which gave rise 
to so many theories as to what was inside it. A 
short clumsy woman, with such a head as I have 
mentioned. I have no further portrait. I know 
the portrait of her great cousin, fourth, as I re- 
member, from Lamennais, nearly opposite that of 
Jacques Cartier, with Chateaubriand, painted in 
apparent imitation of David's Marat^ looking in 
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from the end of the room. She may have been 
like him. But I distrust that portrait. I fear it 
was painted under the later empire. 

Adele, in her Memoires, says that Mathilde was 
the very image of her cousin ; but I distrust both 
Adele and the portrait ; and so we must make out a 
portrait of Mademoiselle Mathilde D'Isigny for our- 
selves or go without one. Even the great Emerald 
Portrait, they tell us, is a forgery of the third cen- 
tury. But their deeds live after them, when their 
place knoweth them no more. 

She never knew her own mind, said her sister 
AdMe. A ^^ihin thing" like her sister Adele, 
might easily believe so. Mathilde spent her life in 
Tiolently protesting against doing anything what- 
ever, in a real Teutonic manner, and in doing such 
things as were fit to be done, such as were right 
after all : which is all we ask from any one. Not 
an obstructive woman, or she would not have found 
herself where she did at last. She did not want a 
reason for everything. 

So we begin our little journey with her. She 
began by declaring in the most positive manner 
that no respectable woman could go out in such 
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sitting by the fire, shelling kidney-beans ; *' but she 
is worth the whole lot of us put together." 

** Worth developing," says a critic. I answer. 
Mademoiselle Mathilde is already developed. The 
circumstances around her will develop; but she 
will remain the same. 



CHAPTER II. 

SOME NECESSARY GOSSIP AND CONVERSATION. 

The wild furious weather from the south-west, 
which swept up the valley of the Stour, into which 
weather Mademoiselle Mathilde had trusted herself, 
did not produce any great eflfect on the ordinary 
inmates of the old Grange from which she had 
issued. It took the full fury of that weather: it 
was a very draughty, early seventeenth-century old 
place, with large stone-framed windows filled with 
latticed panes ; and yet no one complained of the 
draughts to-day, for the wind was south-west and 
warm. Mademoiselle Adele did not, at all events ; 
and if she did not complain, you might be pretty 
sure that no one within twenty miles was dissatis- 
fied. 

Sheepsden was nestled among elms, in a deep 
hollow, half-way up the side of one of the chalk 
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hills which form the valley of the Stour, and over- 
looking the low-lying meadows. The most com- 
fortable room in it was not a very comfortable room 
in the ordinary way of speaking, taking into con- 
sideration modem ideas of comfort. It was large 
and draughty; it was hall, kitchen, and eating- 
room all in one ; and opened, through the porch 
from which Mademoiselle Mathilde had just passed, 
on to the wild weather; yet, even in these dark 
early spring days, when the weather was an enemy, 
and not a friend as it was in summer, this room was 
really the most comfortable in the house. There 
were no fauteuils or easy chairs ; yet these French 
people, these D'Isignys, who had kept the house on 
their own hands while they let all the farms, had 
made it, in their way, most comfortable. 

The room was naturally what Mrs. Bone called 
** whistling cold." The great autre of a fireplace, 
pile it as high as you would with * blazing logs, 
never cast its warmth over one-fifth of it, until 
M. D'Isigny had brought French ingenuity to bear 
upon it. He had caused to be made two great 
folding-screens, which, starting from each side of 
the fireplace, overlapped each other in the middle, 
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leaving a passage between which might be closed 
by a curtain* These two screens inclosed a large 
space^ which was well warmed by the heat of the 
fire^ and in which space the family, servants and all, 
principaUy Uved : reading, writing, singing, work- 
ing, eating, drinking, and even cooking. Yet they 
were wonderfuUy comfortable. 

t 

Next to the fire, on the right-hand side as you 
looked at it, was the writing-table, and the shaded 
lamp of M. D'Isigny himself. On the same side, 
but further from the fire, was a longer table, the 
fireside half of which was the drawing-room table, 
sacred to the ladies ; while the half farthest from 
the fire represented the dining-room table, and was 
devoted to the meals of the D'Isignys. Altogether 
on the other side of the fireplace, was another table 
parallel to it, which was the servants* table — ^the 
half next the fire being given up to cooking pur- 
poses, and the cooler half to the meals, the lighter 
work, and recreations of these few domestics. In 
this charmed circle of warmth and cheerfulness, the 
whole of the family lived nine-tenths of their strict 
innocent life. 

Only two days before the day we speak of, Adele 
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had objected, for the very first time, to this 
arrangement about the servants, and had dared (for 
she made Mathilde tremble at her audacity some- 
times) to go as far as to say to her father that she 
should not care if the servants were French, but 
that she did not like to consort with English boors. 
Mathilde trembled as she heard this fearful indis- 
cretion of Adele's. She knew that her father would 
punish her for it in some way, and Ad^e was so 
fiearfuUy indiscreet and rebellious whilst undergoing 
*' punition." Her father's manner on this occasion 
did not re-assure her experienced judgment. He 
was sedate, calm, and explanatory; and when he 
took that line his punishments were generally 
severe. 

He leant calmly against the high mantel-piece, 
which, high as it was, was just of the height to 
support his great shoulders, and confronted his two 
daughters. Mathilde folded her hands, and looked 
patiently and submissively at him; Adele drooped 
her head, and was ready for tears and recantation 
even before he had begun, with the beautifully 
modulated voice of the old French gentleman, still , 
to be heard occasionally, to give his reasons. 
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" The great cause which has led to these illimit- 
able troubles, now threatening to become incal- 
culable disasters in France, has been a want of 
confidence between classes. Had classes in France 
confided in one another, and studied one another's 
habits and wants more, there might have been some 
chance of a general and confidential consultation; 
and the present hideous state of aflfairs, growing 
more hideous every day, might have been averted, 
A revolution is impossible here : not because of the 
better being of the peasantry, but because the aris- 
tocracy are deservedly in better rapport with the 
peasantry than in France. No one agrees with me 
in this view of the matter, not even Sir Lionel 
Somers ; but I hold it, and intend that our servants 
should live with us. If Sir Lionel Somers objects 
to the arrangements, he may cease his visits. A 
D'Isigny of the thirteenth century, need not, I 
l^ope, go on his knees to ask for the society of an 
English baronet of the seventeenth, whose title was 
only got by the most extraordinary — ^I will go as 
far as that, extraordinary — ^use of the Divine Eight 
which the world has ever seen." 
At this dreadful allusion to James I.'s baronet- 
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cies, which were a pet grievance of her father's, and 
which caused him to ride a considerably high horse 
with Sir Lionel, Mathilde gave herself up for lost. 
" Bread and water on fast days, and haricots with- 
out gravy on flesh days ; and I doubt we shall not 
get out of it with that. I wish I was at Avranches; 
I'd go pilgrimage bare-foot to Mount St. Michael. 
It is only four leagues, and when you pass Louis it 
is not bad walking across the sands. I'd do it 
gladly to save Ad^le, for she is so indiscreet under 
these impositions; and there is eight pounds of 
prime beef in the house, besides dripping. And 
this will be a month's maigre for us. It must go to 
the poor, that is all. I wonder how much he 
knows. I wish we had a priest. Since he has 
taken to doing the priest business himself, things 
are getting perfectly intolerable. No priest would 
set us such penances." 

He very soon let AdSle and Mathilde know how 
much he knew. 

" I may be crotchety, and I may be an old fool, 
though I am not so old. But I have my opinions 
and my will in spite of Sir Lionel Somers, who 
might have done better, as my future son-in-law, 
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than incite my daughter Adele to rebellion. There 
is another reason, young ladies, why more than 
ever I intend to live in presence of my servants. I 
wish you to hear every word which the servants 
dare to say in your presence ; a process which will, 
by curbing their tongues, elevate them to something 
like your level; and I wish the servants to hear 
every word which you say, which will curb yov/r 
tongues, and make you careful about scandalous 
talk." 

Mathilde put in a mental protest against her 
being classed with Adele in this respect, as well 
she might, but she said nothing; only thought to 
herself, " now comes our penance." 

^' Therefore," said Monsieur D*Isigny, '* I forbid 
either of you, from this moment, to address one 
word of French to me, or to one another." He 
acted on his determination on the instant, as he 
always did. ''For ze future, my daughtare, we 
sail all spek ze EngUsh for everlasting everare- 
more, until we sail learn our obediences and 
our dutys. Ze servants sail laugh at our 
English, without doubt. That is good disci- 
plines for our vanity. But we sail all spek 
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English till we learn our obediences. Have you 
reply, you two?" 

Adele had nothing to say. Sir Lionel Somers 
had certainly been ridiculing her father, and she 
had listened and laughed. She was glad to get out 
of it under the penance of speaking the hated 
English for a limited time. Mathilde, however, 
had something to say. She was dreadfully afraid 
of her father, his word was law to her; yet the 
woman always said what was in her, and said it 
now, in perfectly beautiful English, — a strange 
contrast to her father's English, — ^perhaps with a 
slight and pretty French accent. 

'' Ad^le is as near blameless as possible in this 
matter, sir. Your discipline is, I think, a good 
one : we should talk more English. Adze's 
English and your own are absolutely ridiculous; 
mine is not good, but it is better than yours. 
Adele, I say, is blameless in this matter, or nearly 
so. The lover you have chosen for her made jokes, 
and she laughed at them, but rebuked him at the 
same time. The fault lies at my door entirely. I 
could have stopped them, but I did not." 

" And why not, daughter?" 
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" Because what he said was in the main true. 
He said that you were sujet aux Ivbies.^* 

" That is French," said M. D'Isigny. 

" I beg pardon ; but it is true, you know." 

*'I did not know it. It is possibly in conse- 
quence of the conduct of my daughters," replied 
M. D'Isigny, whose bad English we are not going 
to reproduce. *' I do not say that my English is 
good, and you will even allow that your own might 
be improved. But read for me in your English the 
tragedy of King Lear, and put it to your heart. 
Lear had three daughters : I have but two — ^my 
Began and Goneril; but where is my Cordelia?" 

After which bitter sarcasm M. D'Isigny mounted 
his horse, and went off for Silchester. 

" He will make himself so utterly ridiculous with 
that English of his," thought Mathilde, when he 
was gone, and she was helping Mrs. Bone with the 
cooking, *'that he will lose half his prestige. I 
wish there were a priest nearer than Lulworth; 
I*d go barefoot to him twenty miles. My father 
has assumed a kind of amateur priesthood, and one 
gets neither confession nor absolution — only pen- 
ance. Father Martin, dear old man, would never 
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have condemned us to talk English till further 
orders. I must and will talk French. I shall talk 
French to Mrs. Bone^ who don't understand it, and 
get out of it in that way." 



CHAPTER m. 



MORE NECESSARY GOSSIP. 



So Monsieur D'Isigny, in redingote, buckskin 
breeches, top-boots, and three-cornered hat, cover- 
ing a close-cropped head (a chevelure, Which, like 
everything else he did^ gave extreme offence to both 
parties, both to the new party and the old), had 
ridden away on a splendid, large-boned brown 
horse, through the bad weather, on the day before 
our opening. He was in the very best temper 
possible. He had done his duty, and that was 
quite enough for him. He was bound on an anti- 
quariai^ journey to Silchester. We will make his 
further acquaintance on his return. 

"He beant much like a frog-eating French- 
man," said an old stone-breaker by the road-side 
to an old shepherd who was leaning over a gate 
as he passed. 
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"No, a beant," said the shepherd. "He's a 
straight upstanding old chap, for a Frenchman," 
replied he. " He'd give good account of Sir 
Lionel, or of any gentleman in these parts, for the 
matter of that." 

He never condescended for one moment to let his 
household know the possible or probable period of 
his return, although he always expected, under 
penalties, that his daughters should be at home to 
receive him. It was part of his discipline. He 
used to quote to them the text, " Let thy master 
when he cometh find thee watching." So on the 
next day after his departure, Mathilde not only 
faced the furious weather, in going to see the dying 
old man by the river, but also the chance of some 
extra penance for herself. Still, as I impressed on 
you by reiteration in the first chapter, she went in 
defiance of both duty and inclination. 

There are some women who are so entirely love- 
able, beautiful, fragile, illogical, childish — ^to sum 
up all, irresistible — ^in favour of whom the very 
sternest man, if he has anjiiiing of the man in him, 
gives up a few, more or less, of his pet crotchets. 
These are generally silly women, who appeal to his 
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pity, like a starving bird in a frost. Adele was 
such a woman ; Mathilde was not. 

Mathilde would have liked a quiet little bower of 
a room upstairs, with a few flowers and birds, for 
there were plenty of rooms for the purpose ; but she 
proposed it to her father, and seeing, from his cold, 
steady look, that he entirely disapproved of it, 
abandoned the idea at once. Adele, on the other 
hand, had made such a bower without consulting 
her father at all, and he had never looked coldly on 
her. He would have paid Mathilde the respect of 
despising her had she insisted on any such frivolity. 
Adele, as he put it to himself, was too light and 
childish to be despised; her character was not 
formed, and she must be treated as a child. He 
never allowed to himself the fact, that in spite of 
her waywardness, and, what is more, her foolishness, 
he loved her more deeply than any human being, 
and that if she only went the right way to work she 
could do what she liked with him. He paid Ma- 
thilde, whom in his way he respected, the com- 
pliment of showing her by a very cool, calm stare, 
that she would fall in his opinion if she forgot 
herseK so far as to mention the subject of a boudoir 
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again. She did not. His look was law^ and she 
gave the idea up ; and so she knitted and stitched 
down with the servants, while Ad^le had her little 
bower aloft. 

This bower of Adfele's was a heaven to Mathilde ; 
yet she seldom went there. She knew that her 
father disapproved of it, though he let child Ad^le 
do as she liked. '' He disapproved of my having a 
bovdoir; it would be rather mean to traverse his 
intentions by using Ad^le's." Honest enough, like 
herself; but, then, the excuses she made to AdMe 
for not going there 1 *' Holy Mary," she said to 
herself once, ^^what fearful lies one has to tell to 
enable one to do one's duty ; no confession or abso- 
lution to be got either." 

On this wild spring-day, she had told one of the 
most astoimding of all the fictions which weighed so 
on her conscience. Ad^le had asked her to come 
up into her room and sit with her. She had fenced 
off Ad^le's proposal as usual, until Ad^le had got 
petulant, and taxed her vdth pride and jealousy, in 
her silly way; upon which Mathilde had told her 
that her reason was that Ad^le's room was too great 
a pleasure to indulge in during Lent. After which 
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shocking and transparent fib Adele had gone off in 
a huff, and Mathilde began trying to remember as 
much as she could of what the last priest she had 
seen had told her about the allotted periods in pur- 
gatory. For she had told a terrible falsehood, and 
she Uved to tell another, — ^if a fiEdsehood could ever 
be anything but evil, — the greatest and most 
glorious which was ever told in the history of the 
world. 

After Adele had gone upstairs, she had sat by the 
fire sewing. But a lad had come in and told her 
that Dick Halfacre was worse, and she had gone 
out. 

She never thought that, even according to the 
faith of her own Church, a good deed can (imder 
circumstances) balance an evil one.. She went out 
from sheer Christian goodwill to help as far as she 
could a dying old Protestant hind. Lonely and 
lost for want of the spiritual direction to which she 
had accustomed herself, she went unwillingly on her 
errand of mercy with her last lie lying heavy on her 
heart. 

God help women like this : with spiritual expe- 
riences far deeper than those of most priests, yet 
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yearning for the outward and visible ceremonials 
of their faith. Mathilde would have poured out 
the whole of her noble soul to the first Catholic 
priest, young or old, wise or foolish, that she 
could find. 

There were two people left before the fire-place, 
after her departure, whom we must notice. They 
were engaged in cooking, or in preparing things for 
cooking. French people, as far as I have observed, 
begin their preparations for the day's dinner the 
moment they get out of bed; EngUsh people, on 
the other hand, put it off to the last minute, and 
then begin to fiy and boil in a frantic manner. 
Whether this English habit of putting off everything 
till you are forced to do it can be so widely applied 
as to touch such matters as Beform biUs and iron- 
clad squadrons, is no part of our business here; 
but everyone knows a good dinner from a bad one, 
and ordinary French dinners have always been 
better than ours, principally, I believe, because they 
begin at them earlier. The two people, to whom I 
am about to call your attention, were busy in pre- 
paring dinner; but it was not to-day's dinner, it 
was the day after to-morrow's dinner. They were 
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shelling haricots^ which require at least a day's 
soaking. 

Tet they were both English among English; a 
man and a woman. William, '^ the general young 
man/' groom, gardener, footman, what you will; 
and Mrs. Bone, the "general" woman, house- 
keeper, lady's maid, cook, still-room maid, whatever 
you please to call her. I wish to introduce you to 
these two people, and I wish you to know William 
first; because, if you will do me the honour to 
follow me, I will lead William, and you, and Ma- 
thilde into a very strange place, possibly the very 
strangest of which we have ever heard. My pro- 
mise is great, but I think I can perform it. 

*' Solid," " a very * solid ' yoimg man," said his 
brother and sister peasants, in their Dorsetshire 
way of speaking. Undoubtedly a very " solid " 
young man, indeed. Not what you would call a very 
handsome young man, but with a fine, frank, square 
face, and a good, bold eye; with a finely shaped 
head, well set on, and a carriage as fine as Westall's 
the model. 

He could neither read nor write, as yet, but he 
was learning from Mathilde and Mrs. Bone. A 
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very taciturn young man — so much so, that Adele, 
of the- " Memoires," christened him *' William the 
Silent/' and told it to her father as a good Uttle 
joke. In reply to which he got down his *' Hamlet" 
(he was great in Shakspeare), and read aloud the 
great passage, which follows the Soliloquy; in 
which ** nicknaming God's creatures " appears 
among the catalogue of crimes charged generally 
against women. '' I am sure I don't jig, and amble, 
and lisp," said Adele, as soon as M. D'Isigny had 
shut the book, and gone coldly upstairs to bed, 
" and you know, Mathilde, that I don't paint." 

William was certainly silent with his social su- 
periors, perhaps not so silent with his social equals. 
He would obey and follow a " gentleman," but had 
an instinctive eye for a snob, whether that snob 
was a duke or a grocer. He came of the poor, or 
half-poor, agricultural class ; of a class which had 
watched, with their own eyes, and not with those of 
a newspaper, all the faults of the land-holding 
families (and great they were), and which could 
trust them still. The class of farmers who would 
toast '* a bloody war and a bad harvest " had not 
come yet, but was coming. The squire or lord in 
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those times was to a certain extent representing, in 
his free-handed hospitality and charity, the ^Id re- 
ligions houses, whose lands in very many instances 
he had taken possession of two hundred and fifty 
years before. The memory, nay, even the know- 
ledge, of that usurpation was gone from among the 
peasants, though there still remained among the 
older of them a belief that the lay occupiers of 
church lands would never have an heir in direct 
succession, and they quoted startling precedents for 
their belief. Still the need of the old hospitality 
and charity was left ; and those of the agricultural 
class, who had from their superior activity and good 
looks been thrown against the landowners, liked 
them and trusted them. 

William's family, from its traditional good looks, 
good temper, and activity, had always gone to 
service. He had had his doubts about taking 
service with a Frenchman ; but as M. D'Isigny was 
much the finest gentleman he had ever seen, he came 
to him, and stayed with him. For M. D'Isigny had 
a stronger claim on his admiration than that of 
being "a true gentleman:" M, D'Isigny had the 
quality of bravery. 
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William, like most Englishmen of good nerve and 
physique, in those days as in these, had what a man 
might call loosely the empeiric courage, as a birth- 
gift : he would face a new danger carelessly and 
well. But in the matter of apeiric courage, when 
he was called on to face a danger which he had 
never faced before, but of which he had heard a bad 
name from his neighbours, he was perhaps a little 
deficient ; until a certain accident cured him, and at 
the same time gave him a confidence in M. D'Isigny, 
which lasted imtil his death. 

He had been a week or so with M. D'Isigny, and 
M. D'Isigny and he were in the yard together, 
Monsieur giving him some orders, when they heard 
a noise in the village below, as of men shouting a 
single sentence continuously. 

"And what may be the matter there, for in- 
stance ? " said M. D*Isigny. 

" I expect,'* said William, " that they are a-giving 
old Tom Blowers rough music." 

" Rough music ? As how then ? " 

"When a man ill-treats his wife, or a wife ill- 
treats her husband, they generally, in these parts, 
gives 'em rough music. Blows harvest horns, and 
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beats on the bottom of kettles, and hollers," replied 
William. 

" But I have not been ill-treating my wife, and 
this is not the road to Dinan, at which place 
Madame D'Isigny resides at present ; and the music 
seems to be coming in this direction ; and it is also 
all what you call 'hollering.* What are they 
saying ? '* 

** ' Mad dog,' by the Lord ! " said William, run- 
ning across the yard and catching up a ladder. 
** Here, sir, up into the loft with you.'* 

William, like all English peasants of those days, 
had an utter blind terror of mad dogs. They used 
then to smother people with feather beds who were 
afflicted with hydrophobia. A woman told me her- 
self that her mother had assisted at one of these 
immolations. Hydrophobia was a real terror and 
scourge in those days : an inexorable fact so horrible 
that all ordinary laws of morality and charity were 
set aside on its appearance. William never dreamt 
of facing the dog itself, and ran for a ladder. 

He himself had got up a safe number of rungs, 
when he noticed that M. D'Isigny was not following, 
but was standing his ground with his hammer- 
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headed whip in his hand. William came down two 
rungs at once. 

" It is death, Monsieur," he said. " It is a hor- 
rible death." 

" But we must kill the dog first," said M. D*Isigny, 
*' and die ourselves afterwards. Get some kind of 
fork and help me." 

William was roused now. He dashed into a 
stable for a pitchfork, as the dog, the kind of dog 
which the Americans call a " yallah dog," what we 
call a tall under-bred tinker's lurcher, came into the 
yard, at a slowish trot, with his ears down, and his 
tail between his legs, evidently in the last stage of 
hydrophobia, with half the* hamlet behind him, car- 
r3ring pitchforks and staves, crying out, " Mad dog ! 
mad dog ! " D'Isigny saw the dog tear at the posts 
of the yard-gate as he trotted in, but held his own ; 
and looking at the dog, began to bethink himself of 
a certain M. Marat, a Swiss, who had been here 
giving lectures at Stourminster Marshall, on Com* 
parative Anatomy, as we call it now, some few years 
before. 

William was behind him now. " Be steady, sir," 
said he. 
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" I'U be steady," said M. D'Isigny. 

The dog, more dangerous than the most terrible 
serpent — ^for the snake's poison is quickest and most 
merciful — ^ran towards M. D'Isigny, while the vil- 
lagers stood aghast. The dog was a gipsy's dog ; 
which had lain in the straw with the pretty children, 
and had been fondled by them ; now it was a terrible 
devil. The same thing happens sometimes among 
human beings. Horrible ! imutterable ! The brute 
dashed at M. D'Isigny with a rattling, gasping 
snarl, but it never quite reached him. A terrible 
blow from the hanuner-head of his whip, caught the 
poor wretch under the ear, and laid him convulsively 
struggling on the ground; where another blow of 
the same dexterous and inexorable sort killed him. 

William's mouth was dry, and his tongue parched, 
but he made no remark any more than did M. 
D'Isigny. From this moment, however, there began 
a confidence and respect in the two men towards 
another. Quite undemonstrative, but which never 
getting disturbed grew firmer and firmer as years 
went on. 

So much about the servant, William. Why so 

much about him ? Because this is a story of the 
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past, and for good or for evil, men exactly like him 
are, by education and change of social habits, as 
extinct as the Dodo. His brothers won Aboukir 
and Trafalgar for us, though they were liable to be 
flogged, and were flogged for looking '* saucy" at a 
ten-year old midshipman who had joined his ship 
yesterday. They also mutinied at the Nore, and 
did other very decided things. A class of men 
which could be led anywhere, aud driven into most 
places ; the very class which gave to Britain the 
imdoubted command of the seas. William being a 
good representative of this class, I have said just so 
much about him as being a man worth preserving, 
and because we shall have to go far a-field with him. 
When I began speaking of him, I used the old 
Hants-Dorset word, " solid;" and repeating it once 
more, I leave him to tell his own story. 

Mrs. Bone, who was his companion in shelling 
haricots, was a delicate-featured woman of about 
forty-five, who must once have been very handsome. 
Delicate-featured as she was, she was the most 
patient and diligent of drudges ; always in good 
humour, always ready and willing to do anything, 
from lugging coals or wood up into Adele's room. 
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or sitting up all night with her when she chose to 
be ill, ''pour s^amtiser.*' She is also worthy of 
notice, because she belonged to a class which existed 
then, and exists, I regret to say, now, — ^to the class 
of widows without provision, who having had some 
poor house of their own, and having brought up a 
family, find themselves obliged to return to drudgery, 
just as old age begins to look them in the face, to 
keep themselves from the workhouse. 

William and she were extremely confidential. 

» 

Both Stourminster Osborne people, and that town 
being the Omphalos of the earth to both of them, 
they had a never-ending fund of conversation about 
its inhabitants. People who have had the privilege 
of hearing two old folks, who are in society, talking 
about who she was, and who was his father, tell one 
that the two old folks seemed immensely delighted 
by their conversation. Mrs. Bone and William 
delighted one another in this way, or rather Mrs. 
Bone delighted William, for she knew three genera- 
tions to his one. Had they been in a different rank 
in life, he would probably have said, in the slang of 
that time, as far as I can judge, that she was " a 
deuced agreeable woman, who knew the world and 
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people amazingly well;** but, although he thought 
the equivalent to this, he never expressed it. His 
appreciation of it was shown by his calling her 
" mother,*' and by his chivalrous devotion to her ; 
his great diligence in easing her of every bit of hard 
work which he could ; and his habit of buying for 
her little bits of finery — ^handkerchiefs, which she 
would have died sooner than wear, and twopenny 
brooches at fair-time, all of which she put by " for 
his sake,** — as if she was his sweetheart. 

He had a sweetheart, of course — everyone had in 
those days — a beef-faced young lady, whom Shak- 
speare one hundred odd years before had christened 
" Audrey ; '* but all his attentions to her were con- 
fined to walking out with her along Lovers*-lane, 
up on to the Down after afternoon church ; she 
carrying her prayer-book in a carefully unused 
pocket-handkerchief, not saying anything which has 
come down to our time ; and he grinning and growling 
to her at intervals. I suppose they both liked it, or 
they would not have done it ; but it never led to 
anything, and so we may dismiss it. 

Mrs. Bone had the benefit of his petite aoins, and 
on one occasion at least he got into trouble about 
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her* He strongly objected to her carrying baskets 
of sea-coal (as he called them) up to Mademoiselle 
Adele*s bower; and on this occasion, finding the 
coalscuttle (a wooden cockle-basket from Poole) 
ready at the bottom of the stairs, he carried it up to 
ease Mrs. Bone. Mademoiselle Adele, hearing steps 
outside, wanting something or another, and thinking 
that it was one of her two slaves, either Mathilde 
or Mrs. Bone, dashed out on to the landing in very 
extreme dishabille, and found herself face to face 
with William the Silent. 

If she had had on her best dressing-gown, she 
would not so much have cared ; but she had not — 
she had on nothing better than a very old duffle 
dressing-gown, and her hair was not done. When 
the doctor came to see her in her bedroom (there 
was never anything the matter with her, but she 
had the doctor sometimes to see if she could get 
some gossip out of him), she always had on quite 
another kind of dressing-gown, trimmed with blue ; 
but William the SUent had seen her in the old 
duffle one, and she hated him from that moment. 
He, on the other hand, had had a rooted antipathy 
to that young lady ; which, indeed, he carried to 
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his grave. They were certainly not formed for one 
another, those two. He kept his dislike for her to 
himself; she never yet kept an3rthing to herself, and 
most certainly not her extreme dislike for him. 
Their first battle-royal, which, ending in a disastrous 
defeat for her, increased her dislike for the '* Nigaud,'* 
arose out of this business of the duffle dressing- 
gown. If she had had on the blue-trimmed one, 
the course of their history might have been altered. 
Does not Carlyle tell us that no one wanted the Seven 
Years' War except three women — Marie Ther^se, 
Catharine, and Pompadour ? 

She would have kept up a seven years', or a seventy 
years', war with him after this, had there been seven 
years to do it in, which there were not. However, 
she made herself as disagreeable as she could, which 
was not very disagreeable, for she was a loveable 
little soul after all. 

She complained to her father about the '' Nigaud 
Anglais" being upstairs, and M. D'Isigny had a 
solemn inexorable bed of justice over the case of the 
duffle dressing-gown versus William. The result 
was that William left that bed with the highest 
honours, and that Ad^le got an admonition about 
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her habits of luxury and self-seeking which drove 
her half mad, and made it necessary for her sister 
Mathilde, who was ill of a cold, to sit up with her 
all night. 

Monsieur D'Isigny never scolded, he only admon" 
ished, Mathilde could scold, and roundly too ; but 
no one ever cared for her. Two minutes' admoni- 
tion from M. D'Isigny was a far more terrible thing 
than twenty minutes' scolding from Mathilde. See, 
for instance, the difference between a scolding from 
Lord Scamperdale in the hunting-field, and a rating 
from a judge, a bankruptcy commissioner, or an 
experienced police magistrate. No one is the worse 
for being called a " perpendicular Puseyite pig- 
jobber ; " but watch the eflfect of my Lord Judge's 
whip, or Mr. Commissioner's whip, in contrast to 
the whip of my Lord Scamperdale the scolder. It 
is the knotted cat, with half a minute between each 
stripe, giving just time enough to feel the pain of 
the first blow fully before the second comes, against 
the loose light stripe of the hunting-whip, Adele 
had some three minutes of her father's admonition 
about this matter, and she disliked the innocent 
William to the last. 



CHAPTER IV. 

GOSSIP STILL, PRINCIPALLY ABOUT MADEMOISELLE 

ADELE. 

AdAle was very like a Kttle bird in some of her 
ways. You have seen on a winter day a robin come 
from you know not where to the crumbs which 
you have scattered : he comes perfectly silent, not 
making the sound of his little wings heard in any 
way, nor the motion of them seen. Can any 
Cambridge gentleman tell us at what angle a 
bird's wings (any bird, say a swan or a " Sabine 
snipe" for mere illustration's sake) hit the air, 
and how often they move their wings to go one 
yard ? They can mete the bands of Orion for us, 
all thanks to them ; but the details of the great 
mystery of a bird's flight seem as far off as ever. 
Surely the greatest mysteries are the closest to 
us. One can dimly understand red, solid Mars, 
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or blinking Venus; but one cannot understand 
in any way the flight of a bird. There is an 
inimitable dexterity about that which puzzles one 
utterly. One can no more understand it than 
could Mrs. Bone understand how Mademoiselle 
Adele was always at her shoulder before she 
heard her. " She came and went Uke a bird," 
said Mrs. Bone. 

She was always felt before she was heard: her 
lovely little hand on your shoulder was generally 
the first notice you had of her approach. There is 
no irreverence meant, when I say that her approach 
was not oxTci weptor^pa. There was none of that 
gentle, beautiful fluttering of wings. She swept 
in like a robin or a swallow, and lit. 

And if she lit on your shoulder, and " cheeped 
and twitted twenty million loves " in your ear, as 
she generally did, who were you to withstand her ? 
Why, nobody. Do not even try it now that she is 
a very grey old woman : if you want your own way. 

Yet her father and her sister distrusted her, and 
William the SUent could not bear her. But with 
this bird-like little way of pouncing down on people, 
without notice, with her beauty and her cleverness, 
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not to mention her silliness, you would have guessed 
that in that age of conspiracies she would have 
been a first-rate conspirator. If you chance to 
meet Mathilde hugging her breviary, I know not 
where, ask her about that. She will probably 
tell you that the qualities of a good conspirator 
consist in something more than a faculty of coming 
and going silently, and reading other folks' letters. 
Probably she will add, that the qualities of a 
successful conspirator involve the qualities of a first- 
class statesman, with illimitable courage superadded. 
She (mght to know. She might possibly finish up 
by quoting the proverb, that " fools cast fire- 
brands." 

Adele's nest above-stairs had got cooled fi:om 
want of coals, so she wanted some, and M. D'Isigny 
allowing no bells, she had to descend and seek 
some. William and Mrs. Bone were engaged in 
something at the fire, and had their faces turned 
to it ; when Mrs. Bone turning round, found that 
Adele was standing perfectly still and silent beside 
her. 

Mrs. Bone put her hand to her side, and gave a 
gasp. 
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" Law, miss, what a turn you give me ! I 
thought you was up-stairs." 

** * Si vous avez d*alanne, 
Prenez d'eau des Cannes,' ** 

sang Adele, and then began laughing and talking in 
French. 

" What does miss desire ? " said Mrs. Bone, who 
called her " miss," and Mathilde " mam'selle," from 
some undefined idea that the latter title had pre- 
cedence over the former. ** Miss knows that I do 
not understand French ; why does she speak it ? " 

" Because my father has strictly forbidden me to 
do so; and that is why," said Adele, in English, 
nodding her beautiful head, until the gleams of light 
in her golden hair wavered like the reflection of 
sunset water upon a wall. " I talk French because 
I am disobedient and wicked of my own choice. 
That is why." 

" Dear me, miss, what a pity that you should so 
vex your pa'." 

" If you dare to tell him, I wiU — I will pinch 
you," said Adele, with an almost gasping emphasis 
on the word " pinch." 

Mrs. Bone laughed at the idea of Adele's being 
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able to pinch hard enough to hurt such a tough old 
subject as she was ; and, indeed, it did not seem at 
all likely. 

She was a very slender, middle-sized, but finely- 
formed girl, about eighteen, with the lightest golden 
hair, and blue eyes; perfect complexion and 
features ; and a tout ensewhU of such extraordinary 
and unapproachable beauty, that those who had 
once seen it never afterwards forgot it. 

And she turned her beautiful face full upon Mrs. 
Bone, and watched the effect of it. When she saw 
the flush of admiration mantle over the honest 
woman's face, she gave a pretty little half laugh, 
half exclamation, and, sidling up to Mrs. Bone, gave 
her a little kiss. 

" Am I not irresistible, my old dear ? " she said. 
"Can any one in the world resist me? Hey, 
then ? " 

Mrs. Bone thought of her father and of a cer- 
tain baronet. William had departed on Ad^le's 
arrival, so she did not think of him, but re- 
served her thoughts, and evaded the question by 
saying : — 

"J can't, my dear; that is very certain. Now 
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what wickedness do you want me to do for you ? for 
you never coax unless you want me to do some- 
thing out of orders." 

" I only want you to take me up some coals." 
" And bring down a letter, I suppose, miss ? " 
Adele turned the light of her beauty upon Mrs. 
Bone once more ; but with an imperceptible eflfect 
this time. An artistic trick is seldom so successful 
the second time as the first, particularly when one 
has learnt the object of it. Turner's flat-headed 
pines, some say, are apt to paU on a man who has 
got the pestilent trick of looking at the quality of 
the sky beyond them. Adele's little bit of acting 
did not tell now. 

" Anything but that, miss," said Mrs. Bone. *'I 
could not do it, really. Times are quite changed 
now. What I did before I can do no longer, now 
that Sir Lionel comes here habitually." 

" But you don't know to whom the letter is 
written," said Adele, in her most pleading tones, 
and kissing Mrs. Bone again. 

" If there is nothing secret about it, send it to 
the post with the others, miss," said the practical 
Mrs. Bone. 
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Adhle had actually nothing whatever to say to 
this, so she began to cry. 

" I know the direction," said the still apparently 
inexorable, but really half-melting Mrs. Bone. 
" ' Capitaine Comte Carrillon De Valognes, Grena- 
diers du Dauphin, Tour Solidor, St. Servan, 
Bretagne,' '* replied Mrs. Bone. ** That's the only 
French I know, and I got that by heart from reading 
it so often. But I am going to forget it now in 
favour of * Sir Lionel Somers, Ashurst Park, 
Stourminster Marshall, Dorsetshire.' " 

"How did you guess the direction of my letter?" 
said Adfele, still crying. " It might be to some one 
else." 

" I have daughters of my own, miss, to begin 
with, and I have brains enough to go on with ; and 
when I am asked to carry ninety-nine secret letters 
all with the same direction on them, I am apt to 
conclude that the hundredth letter will have a 
similar one." 

" But he will be so meezeraable," said Adfele: 

" I dare say he'll get over it, miss. At all 
events, whether he does or he don't, he will get no 
help from me." 
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"But it is the veiy last one," pleaded Adele. "I 
have told him in it that I shall nevare write to him 
no more.'* 

Mrs. Bone found her principles going, she had to 
shake herself together. " This is one time too many, 
miss. Sir Lionel is come with your approbation, 
for you were not drove in the least manner, and any 
letters to M. de Valognes must go in the post-bag." 
So saying, she hoisted the coal-basket, and departed 
to toil up-stairs with it. 

Adele was very much vexed. Hers was a very 
innocent little letter. She merely told De Valognes ' 
in effect that she was engaged to Sir Lionel Somers, 
that it was her father's wish, that she thought she 
should like it, that bye-gones were bye-gones, and 
that she would ever hold him as one of her dearest 
friends, or words to that effect. But she wanted 
him to have it, for she was reaUy in her way very 
fond of him. and wished to prevent mistakes. Lady 
Somers of Ashurst would be a very fine lady indeed. 
And De Valognes wa3 very poor; and his uncle, the 
Marquis, would never die ; and Sir Lionel was very 
charming and young. And so she wished particu- 
larly that De Valognes should have the letter. 

VOL, I. H 
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Her father would be absolutely furious at the idea 
of her writing to De Valognes, Still it must go, 
and go secretly. And Mrs. Bone was recalcitrant. 
What could she do? She sat at the table, 
pondering. 

William the Silent came in. Would he do ? 
Very doubtful indeed; but she was determined 
to try him. 

I need not say that she was infinitely above 
trying any personal acts of persuasion with a man 
in his rank of life. She took the letter, laid it on 
the table, and put a guinea on it. Then she 
said, — 

" When you take the other letters to the post I 
wish you would take that one for me," was all she 
said. 

William remained perfectly silent. Adele tried 
to help crying, but she could not. At last, when 
William had finished what he was about, he took 
the guinea and put it on the table before her, and 
placed the letter in his pocket. 

She pushed the guinea towards him again, and in 
pushing it back it rolled down and fell on the floor. 
At this moment the outside door was hastily opened. 
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and some one, coming quickly round the comer of 
the screen, advanced towards them. 

It was Sir Lionel. William was picking up the 
guinea, which he handed to Adele, who was crying ; 
but the letter was safe in his pocket. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LOUIS AND ANDr£ TALK OVER THE STATE OF 

PUBLIC affairs; 

The tide at the mouth of the Bance, and amidst 
the beautiful archipelago of granite islands, which 
form the defences of the good old English-hating 
town of St. Malo, rises and Mis, at least at the 
equinoxes, nearly fifty feet ; a greater rise and fall, 
I believe, than even that of the Wye at Chepstow. 

Unlike the water of the Wye, however, the ocean 
water which daily creeps up over, and drains away 
&om, the granite rocks at St. Malo is exquisitely 
clear, and on a quiet day the Atlantic swell is so 
broken and deadened that there is little or no surf; 
and so you can lie on the rocks as the tide goes 
down, and look into the depths of the water which 
runs up between the coralline-covered crags, and 
see the bed of the sea bringing secret after secret to 
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light, until the broad level of sand stands exposed, 
and you can descend and walk for miles on the 
floor of the great sea. A quiet day at spring-tide 
among the rocks and sands, to the westward of 
Dinard, is a thing not to be forgotten by a very old 
traveller. 

But I scarcely think Dinard was in existence at 
the time I speak of. At least, very little of the 

w 

present village looks as if it could have existed 
then. Certainly not the granite quay for instance ; 
that model of dexterous engineering at which a 
steamer can moor at any hour of the day, in spite 
of forty feet difference of tide. This pier is later- 
imperial, and has been imperially erected for the 
convenience of a village of some 800 inhabitants. 
Few seaport towns of 2000 or more inhabitants in 
England have such a wharf as this ; and one only 
thinks of remembering it to call attention to the 
singular passion which every party in France has 
for fine public works. Arthur Yoimg, with all the 
pre-revolutionary misery aroimd him, is enthu' 
siastic in praise of the corv^e-hvoli roads and 
bridges ; and through the wild political changes of 
seventy-four years, since the abolishment of corvee^ 
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every ftucceasive government has, even in the 
wildest times, bidden for popularity by the con- 
tinuation of great public works. Sometimes to 
gratify the national pride, sometimes as a sham- 
labour test : under the later empire to fulfil both 
these requirements. 

In the spring of 1789, however, Dinard was but 
a very little place, and a very quiet one. Old St. 
Malo, a mile off across the bay, must have looked 
much the same as now, a close^packed town with 
mediaeval walls, and alternately, as the tide rose or 
fell, a fringe of yeUow sand or green sea-water; the 
eathedral, scarcely visible above the high-piled 
houses, for the present later-imperial spire was not 
built ; Tour Solidor, in the suburb of St. Servan, 
probably the highest point, a very beautiful keep of 
the fourteenth century. 

Then, as now, there were very few places more 
fit for a quiet walk between two young friends, of 
very high mental calibre and of great purpose, than 
the rocks to the westward of Dinard. Two such 
were there, sitting together on the rocks, watching 
the old town, the archipelago of dangerous islands, 
the airy white-winged guUs, which floated heedless 
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over the salt-sea graves of the dead men — French 
and EngUsh — ^who had perished here for so many 
centuries in the attack and defence of this town ; 
at times, leaning thoughtftdly over the edge of the 
rock and watching the great, mighty Atlantic, as he 
gently withdrew his waters, and revealed cranny 
after cranny, secret after secret ; and waiting until 
he should leave the sands bare and show to them 
the floors of the ocean for a time before he came back. 

They were two young French officers who sat 
thus, their names Andre and Louis. They were 
both in uniform : Andre, the eldest, in a white 
uniform, with light-blue facings, and the cross of 
St. Louis, still popular, soon to be insulted. The 
second, Louis, also in white uniform, but with 
darker blue facings. A watcher, stealthily ap- 
proaching them from the low down above, at first 
took them for two sea-gulls perched upon the rock, 
until getting nearer he saw that they were but 
flightless Christians, and that his quarry was 
safe. He might stalk on : those fowls would sit. 

Andre, the elder of these two white-coated sea- 
gulls, is the most difficult to describe, for I have 
seen his portrait, and I distrust not the genius of 
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the painter but the authenticity of the picture.* 
A high forehead, as large at the dome as at the 
eyebrows, but no larger; eyes steady and kind; 
nose large, straight, and thin, with immovable 
nostrils; a mouth absolutely immovable when in 
quiescence; chin long, but not very broad; 
physique magnificent in every way. This is all I 
can give about Andr6. 

Louis, the other young officer in the white 
uniform, had formed himself on his cousin so long 
that he hoped he was like him. Some people said 
he was in every way superior to his cousin Andre^ 
One of these people " ventilated '* this idea to 
Madame D'Isigny at one of her little suppers at 
Dinan. Boyalist society at Dinan was in hopes 
that Madame D'Isigny had lost her temper so long 
that she couldn't find it again — ^that she had got 
into a mere state of chronic cynicism. Madame 
undeceived them ; she laid her hand on her temper 
directly, and produced it for the inspection of an 
astonished and (as things went) seditious supper 
party. 

* It has been taken from the picture in the tableaux historiques, 
which flatly contradicts the text. 
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" Compare Louis to Andre ! " she said. " You 
might as well compare my daughter Adele to my 
daughter Mathil4e. Louis is a boy : his merit is 
that he tries, poor fool ! to form himself on Andre. 
When the great crash comes Louis will cry for 
his mother: Andre will acL Madame, you have 
^aid to others that I am emport^e : allow me to say^ 
in return, that you are no judge of men. That I 
dislike that young man Andre and distrust his prin- 
ciples is well known.*' 

But Louis, cousin to Andre, as he was also to 
Mathilde, was a very noble yoimg fellow. All 
anchors were dragging now, and all moorings were 
sunk as deep as the bodies of the English and 
French in the great bay of St. Malo. Louis's 
sheet-anchor was his cousin Andre ; yet Andre was 
no hero to him. Andre was nearly of an age with 
himself, and they were familiar ; but he had found 
in Andre qualities which he knew he lacked 
himseK: coimsel, forethought, and the power of 
acting on forethought. Besides, he loved him, and 
knew that Andre loved him in return, which may 
have had more to do with Andre's influence than 
mere intellectual respect. 
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His physique was a kind of feminine translation 

« 

of his cousin Andre's. A very beautiful young 
man, with every good quality ; for the rest, let 
Madame D'Isigny's judgment of him stand good 
for the present. 

These two lay idly on the rocks, and watched the 
water. They had not met for some little time, and 
the mere satisfaction which each felt at being in the 
other's society was sufl&ciently great to render con- 
versation almost unnecessary. There was plenty of 
time for conversation coming. The great fact at 
present was, that they were together again, could 
touch one another, and hear the sound of each 
other's voice. Earnest conversation was to come, 
and might wait. Meanwhile their habit of mind 
was that of idle complacency. 

They had taken off their swords, and laid them 
on the rock. During their idle, pleasant babble, 
tired of watching the rapid sinking of the tide from 
among the rocks, Louis, the youngest of the 
cousins, took up Andre's sword and unsheathed it, 
eyeing it over from hilt to point, at the level of his 
eye, as one sees a fencing master or other swords- 
man do. 
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" It is a good sword, Andre," said he. " It cost 
you money. See here : the point will almost come 
to the hilt." 

" Pull it a little further, thou strong boy ; break 
it in half, and cast it into the sea," replied Andre. 

" I break thy sword, Andre," said Louis, letting 
the point of the blade fly back with a " ping." 
" There is one reason against my breaking it, my 
dear ; I have not money enough to buy thee such 
another." 

" It is a good sword enough," said Andre ; " and 
it cost money. I had it from Liege." 

" Can they make swords there, then ? " 

" They made that one," replied Andre. " Break 
it in half, and cast it into the sea." 

"Why?" 

" Because the age of swords is passed ; and the 
age of gunpowder, which equalises the physical 
power of man — almost the physical courage of man 
—is arrived at last. What could I myself do with 
that splendid blade against one of those ' miser- 

ables de la nation, degrades par les vices 

honteux, regorgeant de Teau-de-vie,' if he were ten 
yards from me, with a loaded gun in his hands ? 
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Break the sword, and throw it into the sea* It is 
only a mark of the Eques ; and the Equites are 
being pitched out of the saddle very rapidly by 
their grooms." 

"Are your men uneasy, then, Andre?" said 
Louis. 

" My men are most of them uneasy, Louis ; nay, 
6ome are almost mutinous. I have loved my men 
and cared for them most honestly and truly. They 
might know it, if they chose ; but they do not 
choose. Am I not an aristocrat? My brother 
officers, in the main, distrust me because I am 
personally attached to La&yette; and my men 
distrust me because I am an aristocrat. No man 
should leave his regiment now." 

"And yet you have left yours," said Louis, 
laughing. 

" Ingrate ! only to see you. Break my sword : 
it is useless to me. See there ! when I was at 
Malta once, I saw in the old armoury of the knights 
a weapon which was better than a sword ; it was a 
short pistol with six breeches, every one of which 
came round true to the breech of the barrel. That 
is the weapon for an officer now. There is only 
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one objection to it; it will not go ofiF. If there 
were such a weapon now, I would give you the best 
sword ever forged in Damascus for it." 

'' You would give me anything I asked for, I 
know, my Andre. I have tried you once or twice, 
and so I can speak. But this wonderful pistol: 
would it be used against the democrats, or against 
the men of your regiment, or merely against the 
national enemy ? " 

" That would depend," said Andre. "I suspect 
that, if I had such a pistol, the first use to which I 
should put it would be to shoot down a certain 
Sergeant Barbot. That fellow, my dearest Louis, 
is the most pestilent savage I have ever seen. He 
is destroying the regiment. I have been kind to 
him ; I have had him in my confidence ; I have 
offered to advance his views, if he would teU me 
what they are. But I have failed with that man, 
while he has succeeded with the regiment ; and the 
regiment is mutinous." 

" But you wish for the well-being of the private 
soldier as much as I do, Andre," said Louis. "You 
have spoken so boldly about their real grievances, 
the peculation of their pay, and other things. 
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Surely, as soldiers and as Frenchmen, they would 
listen to a tried friend, who has faced class indigna- 
tion for them more than once, sooner than a 
miserable man like this Barbot. Are they not 
Frenchmen ? *' 

" They a/re Frenchmen," said Andr6. *' They 
can conceive a bitter hatred or love for an idea or a 
class. They have conceived a bitter hatred and 
distrust for one class, at which I do not wonder ; 
and they are crying out for elected ofOcers. They 
know me for a good friend, and yet, if election of 
officers were to become law to-morrow, they would 
elect Barbot over my head." 

" The fools 1 " said Louis. 

" Why, no," said Andre. '* They are determined 
on change, and they have as much sense as this, 
that a change from me to such a man as Barbot, one 
of themselves, with whom they believe they could 
do as they like, would be at the least pleasant. 
The French army must be remodelled; and the 
remodelling, done at such a time of doubt and heat 
as this, when miserable hounds like Barbot are 
getting the ear of the people and being cast to the 
surface, will be but ill done, I fear, though God 
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knows best. Democratic armies have fought and 
conquered," he added, with a smile. 

" These are terrible times,'* said Louis. 

"But there is hope in them," said Andre. 
" Stainville is furious at the fact that just at this 
very crisis almost every influential man should be 
called away from the provinces to attend States- 
General in Paris.* But we must have States- 
General ; and fifty Mirabeaus or Lafayettes will not 
prevent our having a republic. See, the tide has 
uncovered the sands : let us walk upon them, right 
down into the level base of the Atlantic, and see 
what strange creatures, of whose existence we have 
known nothing at high water, lie gasping in the 
sun." 

So they walked out together, with intertwined 
arms, across the sands. There were many strange 
things lying about, only disclosed at the equinoctial 
tide. Such, for instance, as the Adamsia paUiata, 



* Mille et mille gens propres k rendre des services essentiels, se 
troaveront tout-^-coup paralises dans Paris.'* And Mar^chal de 
Stainville goes on raging against the power of Paris and the causes 
of that power. "Paresse, orgueil, et curiosity." His protest 
seems to be the protest of an honest seigneur, disgusted at all the 
very worst vices of his order being openly exhibited in Paris. 
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the parasitic anemone, strange sea-worms, and 

shells innumerable. But the strangest animal to 

be seen on that shore that spring day they left 

behind them unseen and unnoticed and unheard. 

A man, who had been lying on the rock behind 

them for some time, listening to their conversation. 

A short, squat, hideous man, in a blue uniform. 

He was of vast personal strength, with very bowed 

legs, and an enormous chest and shoulders. All 

his features were too mean and bad for description, 

until you came to his mouth, an enormously long, 

lipless gash, extending right across his face ; firmly 

•« 
set enough, and yet curling into a hideous half 

smile whenever he met your eye. The wolf-like, 

thirsty gasp of Marat was beautiful beside the smile 

of this man. It was Sergeant Barbot. 

He stepped down from his side of the rock, and 

walked down the narrow alley of sand which led out 

on to the broader expanse, where the two brothers- 

in-arms were picking their way, and, with the 

vivacity of Frenchmen, laughing at the strange 

shells and creatures which lay about around them. 

Hearing the sounds of footsteps, they turned round 

as Barbot approached. Louis, thinking it was one 
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of his regiment come with orders, advanced a few 
steps to meet him ; but Barbot passed him with a 
smile and a salute, and then went on to Andre, 
saying: 

" Pardon, monsieur ; this letter is not addressed 
to Captain Louis de Valognes, but to Captain Andre 
Desilles."* 

* Some authorities spell the name with the S, some without it. 
I hegan doing so with the S, and so I will continue it. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



■AND FINDING THEM UNSATISFACTORY, DISCUSS 

THE d'isignys: 



Desilles took his letter and walked away with 
his Mend. Sergeant Barbot remained behind 
among the rocks on the sands, like an evil cormo- 
rant, watching the two white uniforms grow smaller 
in the distance, until they were only two white 
specks upon the vast expanse of sand which now 
stretched far and wide before him. 

** Pistolling of patriots — ^hey ? " he began saying 
to himself. ** Pistolling of patriot Barbot, too. 
This is very well. Go thy way, Captain Desilles. 
I hate thee utterly. I hate thee for thine order's 
sake, and for thine own. I hate thy delicate white 
hand and thy delicately dressed hair. You are 
good, you are brave, and you are beautiful. Curse 
youl I know you are all three of these things, and I 
hate you for them." 
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*' What is your letter ? " asked De Valognes. 

" A recall to my regiment ; that is aU." 

*' So quickly! " said De Valognes. "Is anything 
wrong ? " 

" Is anything right, my well-beloved? My congS 
was granted imder a misunderstanding by De 
Sartige, and has not been confirmed by Colonel 
Denoue; hence I am followed instantly by Barbot." 

"Why by him?" 

" Who knows. I never should have come, but 
that I wanted to see you ; that I wanted to see if 
my well-beloved brother was yet firm in his faith 
and his principles ; to have a clasp of the hand and 
a look into the honest eyes again. All these things 
have I done. Why should I not return, then ? " 

" So short a time," ^deaded De Valognes. 

" Too long to be away fi:om one's regiment : too 
long, my Louis." 

De Valognes took his arm in a coaxing manner 
(these were Frenchmen, remember: our English 
manners are different), and remained sflent, looking 
sideways at DesiUes. 

"What, now," said Desilles, gently, *'are you 
going to ask for cong^, then ? " 

w 2 
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"From you, from you only, Andre. If you 
refuse it, I will say nothing. I only ask for it under 
your approval." 

" For how long, then ? " 

" A long time. Three months.** 

Desilles shook his head. 

" I would not advise you, Louis ; on my honour, 
I would not advise you, just now. The new prin- 
ciples are rapidly infecting every regiment ; even 
here in Brittany some of your men looked sulky on 
parade, and talked in the ranks this morning ; and 
there is no possible way of counteracting this, save 
by such officers as are possessed of brains and 
principle staying by their regiments, bemg famiUar, 
confidential, and kind to their men, and counter- 
acting the inconceivable folly and frivolity of your 
brother-officers.'* 

" I acknowledge it,** said De Valognes, sadly, but 
not leaving go of Desilles* arm. 

" See,** continued Captain Desilles, " how we are 
sometimes officered. Look at the majority, the 
great majority, of the men in your particular regi- 
ment. How many of them care for their profession ? 
how many of them care for the well-being of their 
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men ? Insolent, quarrelsome, frivolous ; dicing, 
drinking, intriguing; treating the lower orders de 
haut en has, and yet demanding respect from them, 
on the only grounds, as it appears to me, of a supe- 
riority in vice ; imitating, lastly, and clumsily 
caricaturing, all the inconceivably stupid and 
barbarous vices of the English, with the sole effect 
of making the very barbarians laugh at the ridi- 
culous travestie of their own barbarism. In our 
garrison there are but four who do their duty, 
besides our colonel; they are Peltier, Enjolras, 
Cassaignac, and St. Meard of the Swiss. 

" I acknowledge,'* said De Valognes. 

" And yet you want furlough. You want me to 
advise you to remove for three months your in- 
fluence from these disaffected men, with their real 
grievance of peculated pay, and whole hosts and 
swarms of dim and imaginary grievances forming 
themselves into practical shape in their heads day 
by day, and hour by hour. My dearest brother — 
for you are that and more to me — remember how 
short a man's time is in this world, considering the 
work he has to do ; and remember that the effects 
of personal influence, except in extremely rare 
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instances, yanish soon after the person has ceased 
to continue his influence either by spoken or written 
speech. The Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
might tell you something of that, if you knew it ; 
and that refers to St. Paul. In the case of a noble 
little person like you, yoiu* influence would be gone 
the day you left. You squeeze my arm again. 
Are you going to persevere ? ** 

" Yes." 

'* You have a strong reason then,** said Captain 
Desilles. '^ Louis, I have said enough ; I should, 
like a tedious preacher, confuse you as to the main 
argument of my discourse by prolonging it. I only 
say, in conclusion, that it must be a very strong 
reason which should take you, almost the only hope 
of your regiment, away from that regiment just 
at this time. What is that reason ? '* 

"I want,** said De Valognes, slowly, "to go to 
England, and to see the D'Isignys.** 

The arm of Desilles, which De Valognes still 
held, moved uneasily, but for a very short time ; 
and then Desilles* disengaged hand came over on 
to the arm which De Valognes still held, and 
pressed De Valognes* hand firmly and boldly. 
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*' Is anything wrong, then ? *' 

*' So I greatly fear. There is a Sir Lionel 
Somers, a man of great wealth, of great personal 
beauty, of great talent, and of the noblest character, 
admitted there with the sanction of D*Isigny 
himself; and you know what that means with 
D'Isigny." 

" I do. A close, just, perfect man like D'Isigny 
would never admit such a man habitually to his 
" family circle, unless there was a deliberate under- 
standing about his visits. D'Isigny is the most 
perfect man I have ever met. Would to God that 
the world was peopled by D'Isignys." 

" Do you love him, then ? " said De Valognes. 

"Love D'Isigny! Who could possibly love 
D'Isigny ! No ; my nature is far too inferior to his 
* for me to love him. But he is the best of living 
men." 

De Valognes looked up into his face to see if he 
was joking ; but no, Desilles' face was sad, serious, 
and earnest. He added: "How did you learn 
this ? " 

" Mathilde wrote and told me of it, and advised 
me to come.*' 
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"Perhaps she wad not quite correct, then; but 
you had better go. D'Isigny must have got the 
English fog into his brains to propose to marry 
Mathilde to an Englishman and a Protestant." 

"Mathilde!" exclaimed De Valognes; **I am not 
talking of old Mathilde, I am talking of AdMe." 

** Is he to marry Adfele, then ? " said Desilles. 

'* Certainly/' said De Valognes. 

"A very good thing for her,** said Desilles. *' I 
« 
cannot possibly see now why you can want to leave 

your regiment and your duty to go and interfere 

between that silly and petulant little chatterbox 

and a rich English pmiL If he is fool enough to 

take her, in Heaven's name let him have her. I 

hope he will like his bargain; but don't lose my 

respect by leaving your regimental duties to go 

to England and put a spoke in such a wheel as \ 

that." 

"Andre! Andre!" 

"I abused the English just now; but some of 
them are among the noblest of God's creatures. I 
hoped, from your description, that this Sir Lionel 
was such an one; but the man must be a fool, 
though he be an angel." 
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"Andre! Be quiet." 

"Why, then?" 

"Because I love Adele above all the world. 
That is all." 

Desilles loosely dropped the arm which De 
Valognes held, and walked in silence. How could 
he possibly have offended him? thought De 
Valognes. " Surely, if there could be offence be- 
tween us, it must have come from me." But 
Desilles had his silent ruminating fits, as De 
Valognes well knew ; and this was one of them. 

They had arrived, by their walk over the sands 
and by a short transit in a ferry-boat, to the Dinan 
Gate of St. Malo. Old women then, as now, had 
stalls there, at this time of the year containing 
nothing but withered apples; old women who 
knitted, as they watched their two-pennjrworth of 
wriiJded apples, as diHgently and as sharply as ever 
did the tricoteusea of the Place de Greve. Unlike 
the rosy, cheery old dames who knit there now, 
these women were more withered and more worn 
than the most withered and unsaleable of last year's 
pippins. Seeing two white-coated young military 
" swells " (if you will forgive the word), one with 
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the order of St. Louis, they bent their witch-like 
old heads and knitted the harder. 

Among the people who were basking in the 
March sun, there was a vague, idle walking up and 
down which was remarkable. The year had been a 
hard one, and there were rumours of change even 
so far westward as this ; want of change was visible 
on every face. There were not many declared 
patriots here as yet, but the few who were 
so were listened to with the deepest respect. 
As Andr6 and Louis walked up separately under 
the gate of Dinan, a fully declared patriot, a real 
** old man of the mountain," not to say '* assassin," 
in a loose blue coat with a cape, an immense ill-tied 
cravat, and no visible linen, held a conversation 
with a neat, dapper, half-declared patriot, with im- 
mensities of clean linen, his coat-collar well up the 
back of his head, and his coat-tails down to his 
heels, short trousers apparently cut by a Persian 
tailor of the old Greek times, foolish shoes, and his 
hat on the back of his head — a mild Girondist 
every inch of him. 

Between these two men, and through the crowd 
which surrounded them, and which they represented. 
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Andre and Louis passed^ in their close-fitting, 
well-cut white uniform, like two felspar crystals 
in a heap of broken granite. There was no cry of 
"a has les aristocrats/* no "haine naissante" to the 
cross of St. Louis which Andr6 had on his breast ; 
that only began in Paris on the night of the 
burning of the Fabrique of Sieur Reveillon, a 
month or so hence. The people were patient with 
them, and more than patient, for St. Malo is very 
far west. They admired and respected these two 
handsome, solemn, white-coated young men, who 
passed with bent heads among them. 
■ "They have quarrelled, those two," said the 
Girondist, as we will call him — ^the man with his 
coat-tails down to his heels, clean linen, and foolish 
shoes — ^to the advanced patriot in the large cravat.^ 
" There will be a duel to-morrow." 

** Curse them ! " said the patriot. " I hope they 
will kill one another." 

"I should be sorry for that," said the doc- 
trinaire radical in the blue coat; "for that 
young De Valognes is a noble youth and a true 
friend of the people and will come in for a large 
property at his uncle's death. And Desillea 
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also is a townsman, and a friend of all that is 
good/' 

** Curse them again ! " said the patriot. " Do 
you not know that they are each of them to marry* 
one of D'Isigny's daughters ? You speak of their 
quarrelling ; no such luck. Do you want D'Isigny 
back again ? " 

" D'Isigny is a just and good man. We do not 
agree; but you will go far before you find a 
better," said the Girondist. *'He was the man 
the haiUiage should have sent to States-General, 
in my opinion." 

Then there followed a general clamorous babble, 
mostly facetious. Many jokes were made, all of 
them very bad ; but the facetious proposition which 
was best appreciated by the mob was that Madame 
D'Isigny should be sent south by her party to 
terrify single-handed the Rennes boys, just now 
violent and rebellious, into submission. 

Desilles and De Yalognes, little heeding, passed 
through the arch of the gateway, and Desilles led 
the way to the left up a quiet street, and mounted 
the ramparts without speaking. De Valognes, 
puzzled and grieved at his silence, kept silent too. 
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wondering whether he had given offence. Desilles 
leant over the rampart, gazing northward over the 
sands, across the archipelago of granite islands, 
across the blue sparkling sea towards England, — 
towards Dorsetshire. In a few minutes, without 
turning round, he put back his hand for De 
Valognes to take, and said, — 

**I wish I had known this before. I wish to 
heaven I had known this before." 

"You mean,'* said De Valognes, "that if you 
had known it, you would not have said what you 
said about Adele. My good Andre, how could 
you dream that I could be offended with you? 
Your Quixotic, courteous heart takes such trifles 
as these too seriously. I shall scold you, or at 
least I should scold you were I not prepared 
for a scolding from you. I have practised a little 
deceit, not willingly on you, but on D'Isigny. He 
desired my alliance with dear, old, humpbacked 
Mathilde, at least so I believe ; for poor as I am 
now, I shall be rich at my uncle's death, and 
one of the De Valognes* estates adjoins the 
D*Isigny estates. My uncle hates me, but he 
cannot disinherit me; and I let D'Isigny think 
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that my visits were paid to her. You thought so 
yourself, did you not ? " 

** God knows I did," said Desilles. 

** Then, why do you not scold me for my deceit, 
Andre ? You are always used to do so." 

"I have no heart to do so, my Louis. Hark! 
there is the first bugle for afternoon parade at 
Solidor ; you must run, my Louis, or you will be 
late. Never keep your men waiting. If you are 
uncourteous to them, they will be uncourteous to 
you. Go ! " 

" Where shall I find you again ? " 

*' I am going to church. I will look round to 
your quarters at St. Servan afterwards." 



CHAPTER VII. 

WHICH ENDS IN ANDRE GOING TO CHURCH; 

Desilles left the rampart as soon as De 
Valognes was out of sight, and went through the 
narrower of the narrow streets towards the church. 

Cahn, erect, and pale, but looking older than he 
had done in the morning, with his face slightly- 
pinched, and a weary expression on it. The 
advanced patriot of the last chapter saw him go, 
and cursed him again. ''The crimes of his 
ancestors are gnawing at his black, wicked heart," 
he said. Poor patriot ! how little he knew of the 
truth. If it had been possible for him and Desilles 
to interchange confidences, it is quite possible that 
they might in a way have respected one another; 
but it was not possible. Distinct classes could 
never tlfen personally interchange ideas ; and look 
at the case now. Your Whig nobleman at his 
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dinner-table is natural ; your artisan at his fire-side 
is natural. Bring the best of them £Eice to face, 
and in spite of their desire for conciliation they are 
in buckram directly. They must understand one 
another through print after all, and give and take. 
At St. Malo in 1789 there was but little print and 
no liberality, and the young men of Rennes had 
just defied the nobles and won ; and so our poor 
patriot, with the piled-up memory of at least three 
centuries of misrule, merely cursed one of the best 
men living as a representative of his order. 

It was a late day in Lent, and the priests were 
having a grand service. They had got a Cardinal 
in those parts, a Cardinal of the Bohan type, and 
he had come over fi'om the chS^teau of that wicked 
and amiable old seigneur, Louis' uncle, among the 
forests to the South there, at Montauban, after a 
morning's boar-hunting and a heavy luncheon, to 
assist at the afternoon service. There was there- 
fore a more than ordinary crowd in the cathedral 
that afternoon. 

Desilles was a devout man, and this afternoon he 
longed very much for prayer, longed to try Whether 
or no he could put himself in spiritual communion 
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with that '^ Bon Dieu^* whom he loved, and in 
whom he trusted so frankly* He thoroughly 
succeeded in his object, though not quite in the 
way he proposed. 

When he passed out of the bright street, he 
found the great nave of the church filled with a 
a mere mob. Patriots undeclared, declared, — nay, 
even now a few of them "ewro^^g," — ^walking up 
and down among the heavy, almost Doric, pillars, 
smoking; while from the other end, from behind 
the rood screen, there came fitftdly a feeble droning 
of priests, Desilles, towering above the average of 
Breton heads, could see dimly, far away in the 
chancel, the £at Cardinal, in purple and scarlet, 
buried in his chair. He pushed through the crowd, 
and got into one of the side chapels near the altar, 
and knelt down, just as the Cardinal rose to take 
his part in the service. 

Desilles knew this man, a man of abominable 
character, a glutton, a wine-bibber, a faithless 
friend, and a corrupt politician. The Church of 
England in her deadest days never produced such a 
man as thiS; or any imitation of him ; but such as 
he were now swarming in the Church of France and 
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minin g her. "When Desilles saw this man going 
through what must have been to him a hideous 
mockery, he grew sick at heart, and felt less 
inclined for prayer than ever. He knew that this 
man, and such as he, although they swarmed in, 
and devoured (and alas! to many people repre- 
sented) the Church, did not really represent what 
was alive of her, only what was dead. For had not 
the French clergy, in the famine of the cruel winter 
just past, risen to their work like true men, the 
glorious memory of Fenelon in the famine of his 
time bearing finiit one hundred fold? He knew 
this, and yet the presence of the Cardinal was a 
loathing and a scorn to him, and seemed to pollute 
the atmosphere. 

At length the Cardinal had finished, and the 
congregation streamed forth, and the church was 
empty. Still he sat and watched the peaceful 
afternoon sun, caught only by the higher windows 
of the pent-in church, grow from yellow to crimson : 
leaning his arm wearily forward on the chair before 
him, andconfusedlythinkingof what might have been. 

A quiet, steady step came along the flags of the 
church from behind, and stopped at the entrance to 
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the chapel where he sat^-the sacristan doubtless. 
He felt for some money to get rid of him and be 
alone a Uttle longer, and turned towards him. It 
was not the sacristan at all. 

It was a short and slightly built priest, with 
curly grizzled hair, fringing a large tonsure, very 
unlike the tonsure of his Eminence. His dress 
was, I think, the most beautiful of all the infinite 
Roman Catholic dresses; he wore the ordinary 
black gown or cassock, and over it a white loose 
jacket, the name of which I do not know, reaching 
to his waist or slightly below, so that the only 
break in this striking monotony of white above the 
waist and black below was his rosary and cross, 
which hung below the white garment before 
mentioned. You might have noticed that the one 
foot which was a little advanced from under the 
long gown, and which was covered with a silver- 
buckled shoe, was extremely small : you might hava 
noticed that his hands were small and delicate 
also ; and you might have had an eye for the grace, 
boldness, and vivacity of the man's carriage, if your 
eye had not, from sheer necessity, settled on the 
man's face. 

Q 2 
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yi»iith; ami IV.^IU.^, K.Au^^ u,% and lovingly 
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all alone ! " 

** Father, Heaven has sent you/* 

** Ko, I Huppose. Seeing that I am conmii*s§ione«l 
hy lIoHven, it would be strange if it were otherwise. 
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And what are you doing here of all places, so far 
from your regiment, which is your wife ? Will not 
madame scold her truant Andre on return? You 
could not have come after me, for you did not 
know that I was here, I arrived from Nantes only 
two days ago on my route." 

"No, but I wanted so earnestly to confide in you 
of all men," said Andr6. 

Father Martin said nothing ; but taking Andre's 
eye, looked towards the confessional in the comer 
of the chapel. 

" No," said Andre. " Not to-day." 

"Good, then," said Father Martin; "we will 
Walk and talk the while, son of my heart. To- 
morrow, the next day, or when God sends a wind, I 
am for Aurigny, in the most miserable of Uttle 
Chasse mar6es. At Aurigny I am handed over to 
the imperial and magnificent mercies of the Queen 
of the Seas. You have not forgotten the first piece 
of burlesque I ever taught you, when you were a 
quiet, silent little child of ten, somewhat difficult to 
please ? 

** * Augleterre, 

Beiiie des mers.* " 
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** And also,- 



" * L'Autriche 
Triche,'" 



added Andre, refreshed already by the childKA;^ — or, 
as some might say, childwA — ^humour of Father 
Martin. 

*' And also," continued Father Martin, — 

** * La France, 
Danse,* 

at the very time when she had better be doing 
anything else in this world. Now, my son, enough 
of babble. I see you have not forgotten even the 
very earliest of my instructions. Let me hear of 
yourself; and if anything is the matter, what it 
is?" 

** But first about you, father. Why this expedi- 
tion to Aldemey ? " said Desilles. 

** Did I not tell you ? See, I will tell you again, 
then. I am to go in a lugger to Aurigny, at the 
risk of being noy^. At Aurigny I suddenly become 
the great gentleman, although I have but 200 
livres, and a very small malle. His Britannic 
Majesty thinks that he has at his command a 
frigate, called the Oalatea, which is imder hia 
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orders. His Britannic Majesty, so lately recovered, 
must be again mad ; at least, he is mistaken. That 
frigate is under my orders. That great ship, 
potentially containing five himdred thunderstorms, 
which could blow St. Malo as far as Dinan, and 
cause a temporary terror in the heart of Madame 
D'Isigny herself, awaits my coming to take me to 
England. The terrible Captain Somers, her 
conunander, writes me, drolly enough, that he 
shall get into hot water about it : for that he has 
been ordered to Plymouth to pay out of com- 
mission, or some such expression; but that his 
brother Lionel wants him to be civH to me, and so 
that if I will make haste, he, as senior officer in 
harbour, will chance anything which Pitt or Sydney, 
or any other big wig, may do, for the sake of old 
Lionel. So, do you see, if I do not haste, M. Pitt 
will shoot his terrible Captain Somers, as they 
did their Byng; and his death will be at my 
door." 

"But why are you going to England?" said 
Andre, confused at the recurrence of the name 
Somers twice on one day, and disregarding Father 
Martin's playful talk. 
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^'I am going to stay with our old friends, the 
Dlsignys/' 

^^And I wished to speak to you about them. 
How strange ! But why are you going to them ? " 

" Merely because D'Isigny requires a resident 
priest ; and because also Sir Lionel Somers, who is 
to marry Ad^le^ desires one also, Protestant as he 
is. Now tell me what you have to say. Hide 
nothing, any more than you would in the confes- 
sional, for I am anxious and uneasy at your looks." 

Andre told him his story ; and we will tell it for 
him, as shortly as is possible, but a little more 
fully than Andre told it to Father Martin : because 
Father Martin knew considerably more than three 
quarters of it before. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

AND THE AUTHOR, HAVING TO TAKE UP THE 
THREAD OF THE STORY 

The Desilles, the De Valognes, and the 
D'Isignys, all cousins, were all brought up as 
children together ; and, as children will do, they 
had formed Ukes and dislikes among one another. 
In all coteries of children, there is one who, 
generally jfrom an incapacity for play, is unpopular. 
Among some little people I was noticing the other 
day, there was one like this. The others first 
offered her twopence, and in the end sixpence, to 
go away and not play. She refused both the two- 
pence and the sixpence with scorn, and retired to 
eat her own heart, possibly with such bitterness as 
we grown-up people are unable to know — now^ 

Beal play is an art, and possibly the most 
Bingular of all arts, because the capacity for it is 
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dead — at least in boys — after fifteen. Girls keep it 
longer. One has seen girls of eighteen actually 
romping with children, and enjoying it : but that 
was before the time of the fairy prince. Children 
despise the efforts of a grown-up person at real play, 
as much as a medisBval architect would despise our 
efforts at church building. Grown-up people when 
they romp are practising a lost art, while real 
professors of it are still alive and criticising. 

But there are some children who never can play, 
and yet desire to do so, partly from a genial and 
sentimental wish to be well rdpcmd/us with other 
children, and not to be thought singular; and 
partly from a desire for prestige, were it only in a 
game of romps. When grown up, the best of these 
children, in a free state, become the rulers of that 
state, or biography lies; the mediocres and the 
worst of them find themselves different places ; yet 
all of them have a trick of making themselves heard 
in some way or another. 

Mathilde D'lsigny was one of these quaint, sensi* 
tive children, who wished to play, and yet who was 
voted out of every game. Passionately fond of play 
theoretically, yet so undexterous that isven Andr6 
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himself would coax her out of a game, and, giving 
up his own amusement, would sit by her talking to 
her, and pretending that he himself was tired. 
This was tolerable to her ; but when Andre was not 
there, it was intolerable, Louis (De Valognes), 
Adele (very tiny then), and the others, would laugh 
at her want of dexterity and her clumsy way of 
running, and tell her that they wished Andre was 
playing, because she played so badly that he would 
sooner give up his own play than see her make 
herself so ridiculous. And he had told them so, 
they said ; which was one of those curious child's 
Jies, which we dare not judge. 

We at this time of our lives cannot remember or 
measure the bitter long grief of childhood. It is 
doubtful whether even Mathilde ever received a 
jnore cruel stroke to her heart than this. 

The utter incompatibility of temper which existed 
between M. and Madame D'Isigny ultimately led to 
their separation. His extreme and inexorable pre- 
pision was perfectly maddening to her ; her coarse- 
ness and violence he considered to.be a judgment 
and a discipline, sent to him by heaven in punish- 
ment for some secret sbx. Madame, with her usual 
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want of reticence, was accustomed habitually to tell 
her circle of friends at Dinan, that it was a wonder 
that they had got on together as long as they had, 
and used to add that it was only her own good 
temper which enabled them to do so. French 
politeness prevented any looks of wonder passing 
from one guest to another whenever this theory of 
Madame's was broached. 

She lived at Dinan. When the separation was 
agreed on, he had politely left it to her to choose 
her residence. She chose his family house at 
Dinan ; he, with a bow, selected her English house, 
Sheepsden, in the vale of the Stour, where he lived, 
as we have seen, with his daughters. 

So there was a long separation between Mathilde 
and her much younger sister, Ad^le, on the one 
side, from their old French friends, De Valognes, 
Desilles, and many others ; and a little more than 
a year previous to the time we are speaking of now, 
M. D'Isigny, who had all the evening been writing 
diligently at his desk, under his lamp, next the fire, 
in the general. room at Sheepsden, wiped his pen, 
turned to his two daughters who were sitting at the 
next table sewing, and said, — 
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"My dear children, you must give up all to- 
morrow to preparing and packing your clothes for a 
journey. We start the day after." 

Mathilde, after a pause, spoke, knowing perfectly 
well that she would get into trouble, but so perfectly 
reckless that she did not care very much. ** What 
clothes shall we want, sir ? " 

" Not being a haberdasher," replied M. D'Isigny, 
** I am afraid I must confess to a certain amoimt of 
ignorance on that point, at least in detail. I should 
say, gowns, shoes, stockings, imder-linen, and things 
of that kind. I should have thought that you would 
have known. If I have made any mistake, I hiunbly 
beg you to forgive my ignorance." 

" I ask pardon, sir, most truly," said Mathilde, 
knowing that the farther she went the worse she 
would fare, but going on. " It was not the descrip- 
tion of clothes which we should want, but the 
quantity, about which I wished for your directions." 
" You said, ' What clothes ! ' " replied M. 
D'Isigny. " As usual, you are departing from your 
original proposition. Among men this is called 
tergiversation, and is visited with contempt, A 
man is chasse from the society of other men for 
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shifting his position in this manner. We have an 
ugly name for it. I can only answer, that not being 
a ladies' maid, I can give you no idea of the quantity 
of clothes which you will require." 

*' What I wished to arrive at, sir, is this," said 
Mathilde : '* how long are we to be away ? " 

Ad^e, who had kept dexterously out of the en- 
gagement, by holding her tongue for once, stitched 
diligently, expecting a storm. 

"Not having access to the councils of Provi- 
dence," said M. D'Isigny, " I am unable to answer 
that question also. I may, however, say this : that 
this is the first honest and straightforward question 
which you have put to me this evening." 

"If you were more honest and straightforward 
with us," said Mathilde, with desperate bluntness, 
" we might be more straightforward with you. We 
might have the courage to ask you a plain question, 
and receive a plain answer. You accuse me of 
fencing with words. You do the same yourself. I 
said, ' What clothes ! ' speaking in English, as you 
yourself desire that we should do on the majority of 
occasions ; and then making a miserable calemhour 
on the word * what,' you accuse me of mendacity. 
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Your mendacity, sir, is greater, morally, than mine, 
and without its excuse." 

Adele gathered up her work, and made for her 
bower. She had feebly fought her father, but never 
like this. She tried to make for her boudoir. 

" Adele," said M. D'Isigny, " come back and sit 
down." Adele did so, trembling. 

In a quarrel, if you will remark, the first person 
to speak, imless the case is very strong indeed, is 
the loser. It is like the English and French duel 
in the dark room, where both parties were afraid to 
fire for fear of showing the other where he was. So 
in this case. M. D'Isigny was disinclined to speak 
first. He had always managed these girls by calm 
indifferentism, and would now. As for Mathilde, 
she had said her say, and would take the conse- 
quence. She would keep silent till the day of judg- 
ment. So she sat and sewed. 

She starved D'Isigny into speech, and conse- 
quently into temporary disaster. She would not 
speak, and as an eternity of silence is impossible, 
he spoke first, 

*' My daughter, you are in rebellion." 

" I am," said Mathilde, " not so much in rebel- 
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lion as in revolution. You pitch your standard of 
virtue so high and unattainable that it is impossible 
for a person like me to be good; and you make 
virtue appear so extremely disagreeable in practice 
that vice appears preferable. I strive continually 
to be good because I know it is my duty; but I 
hate being good all the time." 

M. D'Isigny answered not a word. He thought 
that would be the best course ; particularly as he 
did not exactly know what to say. Not only did he 
abstain from speaking to her that night, but kept 
an absolute silence towards her for exactly one 
month. On the thirty-first day, exactly at the same 
hour, he spoke to her again ; having succeeded in 
inflicting on her a month of absolute unnoticed 
liberty, and also of perpetual and ever-increasing 
torment. It was one of the most dexterous acci- 
dental " hits " he ever made. 

He never even spoke of her all this time. She 
did all the drudgery of preparation, and only learnt 
their destination from Ad^le. It was St. Malo first. 
"And then on to Dinan," suggested Ad^le out of 
her own head. " Good heavens, can papa be going 
to live with mamma again?'* At which terrible 
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suggestion they stared at one another in silent 
dismay. 

Had M. D'Isigny known that they were specu- 
lating on this point, he would have been the very 
last to enlighten them. It would have been what 
he would have called a " discipline " for them ; and 
he loved " disciplines " both for himself and others. 
The two girls had for nearly a week to endure a 
discipline quite imknown to him — ^the terror of once 
more coming under the power of their " emporUe " 
mamma. 

Their fears were without any foimdation. 
M. D'Isigny took them to Poole, and putting them 
on board a brig carried them safely to St. Malo, 
where he took possession of one of his numerous 
houses there, at this time without a tenant. In a 
moment of unwonted confidence he told Adele that 
his time would be much occupied with monetary 
business for a few months. His agent having 
declared strongly on the extreme democratic side 
in politics — ^he explained to her — ^was necessarily 
a rogue, a thief, and a scoundrel ; and it was 
necessary to take his affiairs out of his hands. 
They would go into society, but Adele Was to 
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observe tbat his intentions as to her future being 
tmdecided, and God having been pleased to curse 
her with extraordinary beauty, she was to be very 
careful not to admit peculiar attentions from any 
man whatever. 

So they began their few months' life at St. Malo. 
Old friends swarmed to them at once. Father 
Martin fr'om Nantes flew to them directly, and took 
up his abode with them, in what he called the little 
prophet's chamber in the wall, and became one of 
the household instantly ; having, bright good soul^ 
his own good way in everything, save in the matter 
of the thirty-one days' silence towards Mathilde 
(and one or two others), which like a wise man he 
let be, seeing that he could not mend them. His 
Eminence the Cardinal of the Bohan type called on 
them, and fortunately, as Father Martin, Mathilde, 
and AdMe agreed, M. D'Isigny was not at home ; 
for when he heard of the honour which his 
Eminence had done him, he continued for the space 
of half an hour to pace up and down through all the 
rooms of their suite of apartments, in a state of 
calm, bland fury, not to be interfered with even by 
Father Martin, saying, " The disreputable old 
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yillain I the pequred old traitor I the miserable, 
hypocritical, old atheist ! daring to have the 
impudence to allow his lacquey to knock at the door 
of a French gentleman ! '* To an invitation to 
meet the Cardinal at Montauban, the Chateau of 
the Marquis de Yalognes, to the South, he was 
induced by Father Martin's representations to reply 
only, "That he might possibly accept the hospitality 
of the Marquis at the first moment after the de- 
parture of Cardinal Leroy." The epithet, " pestilent 
scoundrel," as standing for the word " Cardinal " 
in the original document, was omitted after a sharp 
debate with Father Martin, who fought for and won 
this small concession ; and congratulated himself, 
and gave thanks elsewhere for even that much. A 
hard inexorable fearless man, this D'Isigny, caring 
only, according to his light, for the right ; but so 
indiscreetly bold, and with such a terrible biting 
tongue. 

No one else who had the audacity to call on them 
met with such a reception as the man we have 
called Cardinal Leroy. Some got such a very 
dignified and profoundly poUte reception, that they 
went home to ponder in the watches of the night 
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over their political backslidings; and after tumbling 
and toBBing for an hour or so, to ask their wives, if 
they (their wives) were awake ; and if so, whether 
they could save them from madness by telling them 
what D'lsignjr's political opinions were — a question 
which was never answered by either man or wife. 
These people had generally engagements or illnesses 
at the D'lsignys' later receptions. Then, other 
people were received with politeness and deference. 
Lastly, some were received with the profoundest 
tenderness and geniality; and among them De 
Valognes, not yet rich, but only a cadet, and 
Desilles, with his glorious and immortal elder 
sister, and his beautiful and brave younger 
one.* 

St. Malo society was divided on one point. 
Would M. D'Isigny go and see his wife at Dinan, 
or would he not ? The English habit of betting on 
an event, of risking cash on what you think to be 
an accumulation of probabilities, had not got so far 
west as St. Malo yet. If it had, the St. Malo 
people would have betted about the probability of 

* Those who know the story, see at this point that I have 
altered it. 
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M. D'Isigny going to see his wife at Dinan ; would, 
after his first week there, have betted to a man 
against it — and lost. The favourite seldom or 
never wins the Derby. For a man of fixed 
principles to bet about the actions of a man of 
unfixed principles, judging that man's principles by 
his own standard, is of course suicidal as regards 
his cash ; but for a nimiber of men without fixed 
principles to bet about the actions of such a man as 
D'Isigny, whom they know to have inexorably fixed 
principles of some kind, had they only known what, 
was still more ridiculous. The majority of St. 
Malo society— let us call them "the field" — 
ridiculed the idea of his seeing his wife at all, 
after his neglecting her for the first week. Never- 
theless, the field lost. 

For he got him a boat at the Dinan gate, and 
into it he got himself, his daughters, De Valognes, 
Desilles, and Father Martin, and went on the flood-* 
tide to Dinan. They were back again the next ebb 
but one, and the wicked St. Malouins said that they 
all looked ten years older; which was certainly a 
fiction of theirs, because solemn Andr6 DesiUes 
remarked to Adele on landing, ** Well, one feels ten 
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years younger now that business is over ; " and 
Mathilde got quietly rebuked by her father for 
laughing bo loud with De Yalognes on their way 
home. The laws against tapage, he remarked^ were 
necessary^ though strict. 

So Desilles was walking with Adele, and De 
Yalognes with Mathilde. Now let Desilles himself 
finish ihxB part of our story in his confession to 
Father Martin. 

'^ D'Isigny received us both again like his own 
sons. Our intercourse with our mutual cousins 
was like that between brothers and sisters. I am 
not sure what D'Isigny designed then. I think 
that he had chosen both, or one of us, as eligible 
suitors for either of his daughters, and left Nature 
to take her course. What was the first result ? I 
fell desperately in love with Mathilde, and I love 
her now, more deeply, more intensely than you, as 
a priest, can dream of." 

"Very likely," said Father Martin. "And then?" 
" And then ? Why I made love to her." 
" So I should have conceived," said Father 
Martin. " And then ? " 

" Louis de Yalognes made love to her also." 
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" That I should hot have conceived. Are you 
gure ? " *< 

" I was," said Desilles. ** He was always by her 
side. He gave all his little cares to her. He sent 
and brought her flowers and music and pamphlets. 
I was so assured of the earnestness of his attentions 
towards her, that I withdrew mine." 

'*That was very magnanimous," «aid Father 
Martin ; " and you proved your fitness for entering, 
by marriage, that most remarkably inexorable 
family, by showing that you could feebly copy its 
very Spartan virtues. Still, on the whole, you were 
very foolish. Withdrawing your claims on Mathilde, 
because your Mend Louis brought her flowers and 
pamphlets, is very fine and classical no doubt, but 
the lady should have been consulted. I admire 
your Mendship for Louis, and Louis' Mendship for 
you: it is elevating. But what were the young 
lady's wishes ? Your story is lame at present, 
Andr6." 

"It will march directly," said DesiUes. 
^' Mathilde disliked me. Some childish gibe, 
reported, as I believe, falsely to her, had set her 
against me ; and, moreover, it was painfully evident 
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to me^ after a very short time, that Louis de 
Yalognes' attentions to her had produced fruit; that 
she had believed in them, and that the whole of her 
great heart was given to him for ever." 

"This is very serious," said Father Martin. 
"Louis has been terribly to blame. He loves 
AdMe." 

"So I learnt for the first time to-day," said 
Desilles. " What is to be done ? " 

"Nothing," said Father Martin, "Of all the 
afiairs which have arisen in these most tmhappy 
times, this is one of the most unhappy. Cannot 
you go back to your regimental duties, and forget 
all about it?" 

" I can go back to my regimental duties. I go 
to-morrow morning ; but I cannot forget her. She 
loves him, and he loves Adfele." 

" And Adele ? " said Father Martin. 

" Of that I can say nothing. She is courted 
by, and we almost think affianced to, an English 
lord. How far matters may have gone between 
her and Louis, I cannot guess. I was perfectly 
blinded." 

" And I also," said Father Martin. 
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" He proposes to start for England immediately/* 
&aid Desilles. 

*'That is of course ridiculous," said Father 
Martin. " He must be kept here. I shall see how 
the land lies." 

" And I ? " said Andre DesiUes. 

*' Must bear your burden, and do your duty. I 
grieve over this business, because I know you, and 
know how deeply you feel it. But answer, son of 
my heart, is this a time for men of brains, of 
purpose, of energy, like you, one of the strongest 
hopes of a doomed cause, to be love-making ? I 
wish that we two could tread the dark path which 
is before us together; but that, I well know, cannot 
be. Hold to the truth, as I have tried to teach it 
to you, and there will be a golden cord between 
us, which death itself cannot break. Now, you 
will come back with me to the church, will you 
not ? " 

They went back to the church together, and re- 
mained some time, parting at the side door which 
opens into the little square of the Hotel de Ville. 
It was dark now. Father Martin leant against the 
stone ribs of the church, and watched Audr$ 
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DesilleSy tall, solemn, and clothed in white, pd,s8 
slowly down the narrow lane under the few lamps 
which hung flickering there in those times, casting 
long swiftly-shifting shadows on pavement and wall* 
A darker shadow followed his; a solid shadow, 
which lurked in the gloom of the tall over-hanging 
bouses. Sergeant Barbot crept after him, watching 
and listening like a black, unphosphorescent Scin 
LsBca, or like one of Van Helmont's satyrs, bom, 
it would seem, of woman, but having for father the 
incubus — ^the incubus of old misrule. 

The stars were out over Father Martin's bare 
head, but he stood there yet, thinking of many 
things. There was a crowding of lights and a 
tuning of fiddles in the town-hall opposite, and 
many groups had passed him, which he had not 
noticed. Then there came a blaze of torches, and 
a shuffling of footman in liveries ; then the Cardinal 
Leroy, walking delicately from his carriage, which 
had been left in the broader street below, and 
leaning on the arm of the most disreputable noble- 
man in those parts; a man with something like 
the reputation of Bluebeard de Betz. Father 
Martin realized that they were going to the ball in 
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the town-hally and that neither of them were 
exactly sober. 

"You are the men who are guilty of our des- 
truction/' he said, '^ and of your own also. May 
God forgive you ! " 




CHAPTER IX. 

LANDS THE BEADEB ONCE MOBE AT SHEEPSDEN. 

Sm Lionel Somees had ridden over to bring 
AdMe the last number of "The Gentleman's 
Magazine" — that for February, 1789. But he 
forgot all about this magazine in a moment. Here 
was AdMe crying, and the servant handing her a 
guinea. Now, what on earth was the meaning of 
this? 

He was a young fellow, dressed in a caped riding- 
coat like that of M. D'Isigny, with top boots, and 
wearing his hair in a very short queue. He had 
good health, good looks, good sense, good temper, 
and very great wealth; was a violent Whig, and 
the accepted suitor of Adele, to whom these 
Dorsetshire estates were, by a recent arrangement, 
to go at M. D'Isigny's death, as those in Brittany 
were to Mathilde. 
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You may be a very extreme Whig, nay, a very 
extreme Eadical, and yet not like to find your 
fiancee in tears, disputing with a servant about a 
guinea. Sir Lionel did not like it at all. He 
turned sharply to "William at once, scowling and 
speaking as men did speak to servants then, and 
said, — 

" Leave the place, fellow," 

William the Silent went quietly out, and Adele 
stood crying with the guinea on the table before 
her. She could have left oflf crying if she had 
liked, but she felt so very guilty about the letter to 
De Valognes, that she thought it wiser to cry on 
untU she had time to make up a fib. Consequently 
she did so. 

" Has that fellow been rude to you, my darling?'* 
asked Sir Lionel. 

The devil is popularly supposed to be always 
handy. He failed Adele on this occasion, however, 
most conspicuously. If he was there he was 
maliciously enjoying her perplexity, for not a 
falsehood could she frame, and so went on crying, 
knowing that she would have to make up some sort 
of a fib very shortly, and getting more confused and 
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frightened as the momentB went on, and no fib 
would rise to her tongue. 

^^ My dearest Ad^e, speak to me^ and give me 
leave to break every bone in the rascal's body/* 
said Sir LioneL 

** I will tell you all about it in a minute/' sobbed 
Ad^le. " Don't hurry me/' And so she waited^ 
while he looked at her curiously and kindly; 
she unable to get to even any general plot of 
an explanation, and longing for some disturbing 
cause. 

One came before she had necessity to speak. 
The weather was whirling and tearing more and 
more furiously every minute, and just as the very 
wildest gust of all was roaring in the chimneys, and 
lashing the windows with rain, the outside door 
opened, and the wind walked in and took posr 
session — shaking the screen, irritating the fire, and 
banging and flapping all loose doors all over the 
house. 

And in the roar of the wind was heard a voice, 
saying in somewhat shrill French, '^I am not 
responsible for shutting the door. I have not the 
strength, and I will not be responsible for every- 
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thing. If the house is destroyed and unroofed, I 
am not responsible for it." 

William, as they guessed, dashed from some 
office and got the door shut. Then they heard a 
low, sUghtly petulant voice, arguing with him. 
Then came what Mrs. Bone called the clipperty- 
clopperty of a pair of sabots across the floor, at the 
soimd of which they both said, "Mathilde," and 
recovered their good humour. The atmosphere of 
that woman was so much greater than her real 
diameter, that it made its influence felt as soon as 
the first sound of her voice fell on the ear. The 
tears, the guinea, and "William the Silent, were all 
forgotten now. Sir Lionel and Adele smiled on 
one another, and kissed. Surely none of our 
readers are so unfortunate as not to know some 
man or woman who carry this atmosphere of peace 
and goodwill about with them; as not to have 
known at some time some person, so consistently 
loving and loveable, as to make others amiable, if 
from nothing else, from sheer force of example. 
Mathilde, in her querulous way, was such a person. 
She kissed her sister and said, ^^Is papa come 
back ? " and being told " No," went on, — 
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" If I was to be visited with an illness for un- 
dutifulness, I must really say I am glad of it, for 
what I have suffered this afternoon no tongue can 
tell, and a good scolding at the end of it would have 
been altogether too much for me, I won't grumble 
any more than I can help ; but the weather is so 
entirely wicked, and my sabots kept coming oflF in 
the mud, and he was dead before I got there, and 
so I might just as well have stayed at home as go 
out. However, my dears, we will have a fine little 
dinner all to ourselves, which Mrs. Bone and I will 
cook. A fish and a fricassee, and an omelette, and 
a bottle of Portuguese wine for Sir Lionel, and 
Greve for us; and also the man shall have an 
errand down the village, and have moreover a 
shilling that he may spend at the Leeds Arms, and 
a hint fi:om me to take his own sweet time about 
his errand. And we will have a most charming 
evening altogether." 

"You dear wicked little plotter and schemer 
against your father's desires," said Sir Lionel, 
" always trying to make other people happy, 
gnmibler as you are. I could make your kind 
heart leap for joy if I chose." 
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" I wish you would, then," said Mathilde, 
pausing, and turning up her snow white cuffs from 
large, but beautifully-formed and white hands. ** I 
have not much to give me pleasure; tell me this 
glad news." 

** I am bound in honour to your father not to do 
so. He is very careful that you should not get too 
much pleasure out of any pleasant event, and he 
has forbidden me to speak to you about it." 

Mathilde still looked at him fixedly. "Come," 
she said; *'you may tell me, at all events, of what 
nature is this pleasure ? " 

" I do not think I ought to do even that," said 
Sir Lionel. 

** Nor I either ; but surely you will." 

**Well, then, you have prevailed so far. Some 
one is coming, by your father's wish, whom you 
will be deeply glad to see." 

A deep flush came over her face, and she turned 
away, while her heart beat wild and joyously. 
Little she thought that, by the suggestion of Sir 
Lionel, Father Martin was coming to live with 
them. Her thoughts were of one very different. 

Sir Lionel and Adele sat whispering together till 
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late ; but she sat apart, perfectly silent and per- 
fectly happy. Sir Lionel went away, and Ad^le 
went up-stairs; but she was still disinclined to 
move. De Valognes was coming. He was indeed 
coming, as it happened, ^but not to her. 



CHAPTER X, 

MONSIEUR D'iSiaNY BETURNS. 

Sib Lionel had gone away, and Adele had gone 
up-stairs ; but still Mrs. Bone and Mathilde sat on 
either side of the fire, for William was not returned. 
Mrs. Bone sat with her arms folded: Mathilde sat 
with hers lying loosely, with the palms uppermost, 
in her lap. Mrs. Bone did not speak, because she 
had nothing to say, and Mathilde was perfectly 
silent, because, in reality, she was unconscious. 

Mrs. Bone was a good watcher; she had been 

well drilled to that in her former life, and was also 

well fitted for it by her natural temperament. Yet, 

after a time, she began to nod and yawn, and at the 

same time to entertain in her sleepy soul — she 

could hardly tell why — a wish that mademoiselle 

would go to bed. This desire took possession of 

her more and more the sleepier she got; yet she 
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was a woman who was a long time before she spoke 
her most settled convictions, still longer before she 
acted on them. She had slid half oflf her slippery 
wooden Windsor chair some three or four times, 
with her chin on her bosom and her knees nearly 
on the fire, before she went so far as to say, just 
saving a yawn, — 

" He is very late, mademoiselle." 

Mathilde made her no answer. Mrs. Bone sat 
upright, and shook herself together once more, 
perfectly fresh and bright ; but Mathilde sat there 
just in the same attitude, taking no notice of her 
whatever. 

Four times more did Mrs. Bone slide half out of 
her chair and recover herself; the fifth time she 
slid too far, and the outraged laws of gravity, long 
trifled with, indignantly asserted themselves. She 
slid too near to the edge of her chair, whereupon 
the chair shot her dexterously forward into the fire- 
place, and there fell a-top of her. 

Mathilde picked them both up, and restored 
them to their former relations. After which she 
said, either to the chair or to Mrs. Bone, "You 
had better go to bed." 
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" Had not mademoiselle better go to bed ? " 
suggested Mrs. Bone. 

" No," said Mathilde. And Mrs. Bone discussed 
the matter no further ; but set herself to the very- 
difficult task of getting a comfortable snooze and 
preserving her consciousness and her equilibrium 
at the same time. 

She succeeded in a measure. She kept from 
sliding, and soon was perfectly fast asleep, with 
the difference that she was triumphantly conscious 
of being broad awat;e. Mathilde's attention was 
first called to this comatose-clairvoyant state of 
Mrs. Bone's by that lady saying, with remarkable 
emphasis and distinctness, — 

" Hi ! ho !. he ! ho ! hum ! ha ! All the whole 
family was soft in their heads; and her grand- 
mother, the witch, as big a fool as. any of 'em. She 
biled up some lords tod ladies * in a brass pipkin 
with some dead man's fat, and a dash of rue, and 
said the Commandments backwards ; but it never 

« 

came to nothink, Lord bless you ! " 

Mathilde was aroused; she said very distinctly, 
'' Mrs. Bone ! " 

* Arum Maculatum. 
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Mrs. Bone giggled idiotically. 

" Mrs. Bone I " said Mathilde, louder. 

Mrs. Bone sneezed, coughed, choked herself, and 
said, ^' Fifteen dncks' eggs under a small game hen. 
The woman always was a &>ol, and so was her 
mother before her»" 

" Mrs. Bone ! " shouted Mathilde. 

Mrs. Bone returned to every-day consciousness 
with a start, smiling sweetly; and remarked that 
^* it was a'most time to get up." 

"You have been asleep, Mrs. Bone," said 
Mathilde, loudly. 

Mrs. Bone denied this accusation with great 
vivacity, but dropped off again at once, with a 
cheerful stupid leer on her tired face. " She may 
as well sleep," said Mathilde, '* so long as she don't 
fall into the fire. William is very late. Thank 
heaven, papa is not at home." 

At first Mrs. Bone kept up the fiction of 
being wide awake, by opening her eyes every 

« 

minute and winking foolishly at Mathilde. Then 
she went sound asleep, and had a nightmare, and 
exasperated Mathilde so by crying out, "Oh, 
Lord ! oh, good gracious I I never ! " and so on. 
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that she got up, and shook her broad awake at 
all events. 

" Oh, yes, my dear young lady," said Mrs. Bone, 
looking foolishly in her face, and yawning, " believe 
one that loves you well, that it will never come to 
no good at all." 

" What then ? " said Mathilde. 

*' Him and her, my dear young lady." 

"You are not well awake, Mrs. Bone," said 
Mathilde. 

" Haven't closed an eye, my dear mademoiselle," 
said Mrs. Bone. "But, Lord love you, it will 
never do ! " 

"What wiU not do?" 

"Sir Lionel and Miss Adele, to be sure," said 
Mrs. Bone. "She can't cibide him at times even 
now ; and she will like him less, if ever they have 
the ill-luck to marry. The Somerses are a near 
and hard family; and nearness and hardness will 
never suit W. And she is playing with him. Did 
you ever see his coach ? " 

" Yes," said Mathilde, looking shrewdly at her. 

" What is painted on the door of it ? " 

" I have not noticed," said Mathilde. 
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"Why, a bloody hand," said Mrs. Bone, in a low 
voice. « And she is playing mth him. She loves 
a Frenchman/' 

" Every English baronet carries a bloody hand 
on his coat of arms," said Mathilde ; " there is 
nothing in that. And who is this Frenchman, then, 
with whom you connect my sister's name ? " 

/ 

"A captain from Brittany," said Mrs. Boile. 
" And keep that captain from Brittany away from 
Sir Lionel, if you love peace and hate murder. The 
Somerses are a just family, as just as your father. 
Monsieur; but they are hard and near, and they 
never forgive. They have been in the valley two 
hundred years. We, who have been their servants 
so long, should know them. Keep this Brittany 
captain out of Sir Lionel's path." 

" I should recommend Sir Lionel Somers to keep 
out of the path of Andr6 Desilles," said Mathilde, 
the Frenchwoman all over in one instant. " I 
suppose Andre Desilles is the man to whom you 
allude." 

Mrs. Bone, possibly confusing names, possibly 
wishing no further debate, nodded her head, and 
committed herself. 
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"What makes you think that Adele has any 
communication with him ? " asked Mathilde. 

" Because I have smuggled letter after letter, and 
answer after answer, between him and her," replied 
Mrs. Bone. 

"You have been a faithless and unworthy 
servant," said Mathilde. 

" Not at all," said Mrs. Bone. " I have refused 
to take any more letters to Captain Thing- 
aby " 

" Desilles ? " suggested Mathilde. 

" Ah ! Desilles," said Mrs. Bone, not wishing to 
commit herself; "since Sir Lionel was received. 
And, beside, let like wed like, and kind, kind. 
French and English don't match, mademoiselle. 
Look at your pa and ma." 

" Adele is acting very badly," said Mathilde. " I 
shall certainly put the whole matter, from one end 
to the other, before my father the moment he comes 
home Hush ! my dear Bone ! hark ! " 

Mrs. Bone jmnped up as pale as a ghost, " Good 
Lord! here he is," she said; "and William not 
come home." 

" Now we are all ruined together," said Mathilde, 
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** This is the most dreadful thing which has ever 
happened to me in all my life. If he serves us 
tiiese tricks, I will go into a convent. I would 
sooner go and live with my mother at Dinan." 

" Don't say such dreadM things, mademoiselle," 
said Mrs. Bone. "Whatever shall we do? Oh, 
whatever shall we do ? *' 

" I shall fight," said Mathilde ; '' I can't stand 
this for 'ever." 



CHAPTER XI. 



"iPHIGENIA IN AULIS." 



The noise which had scared Mathilde and Mrs. 
Bone was the footfall of M. D'Isigny's great brown 
horse, approaching through the courtyard. The 
sound of the horse's feet ceased at the usual place, 
and the heavy stride of M. D'Isigny was soon after 
heard approaching the door. 

The two women cowered together. " He has to 
put his own horse up,*' whispered Mrs. Bone. 
Mathilde nodded, calm with the calmness of 
desperation. D'Isigny opened the outside door 
with a clang, and pulling aside the curtain, came 
inside the screen and confronted them. One 
minute, while I tell you what he was like. 

A very tall, splendidly-made man, as to body; 
narrow flanks, deep chest, graceful carriage. As to 
features, regular ; as to complexion, perfect. From 
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under his delicate prominently-hooked nose the 
long upper lip receded to a delicately cut close-set 
mouth, which the chin advancing, again left in 
a hollow. The whole form of the face was noble 
and grand, handsome and inexorably calm. 

"Where have you sent William?" he de- 
manded. 

" Sir Lionel came," said Mathilde, in French ; 
** and so I gave him a shilling to go to the ' Leeds 
Arms.' Sir Lionel objects to your plan of having 
the servants in the same room with ourselves at any 
time ; and, considering the relations which exist 
between Adele and him, I thought that it would be 
wiser and more proper, at all events on this occa- 
sion, you being absent, to get rid of the man, and 
await your further instructions as to my future 
conduct on this point." 

And having said this, she awaited the storm. 
D'Isigny said, quietly, " Come here." And she 
came to him. 

" You have acted wisely and well, my good 
daughter," he said, taking her hand. "I am 
deeply sorry that you have forced me to praise you, 
because I know how bad praise is for the moral 
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nature of any one ; but I am obliged, in common 
justice, to praise you on this occasion. Interests, 
which are of far higher importance than my own 
conclusions, render it necessary that I should yield 
to the idiotic class pride of Sir Lionel Somers. 
You have acted on your own responsibility in my 
absence, and you have done well and wisely. You 
are a woman of discretion; you are a discreet sister, 
and a good and thoughtful daughter. May the 
good God bless you, Mathilde ! and make your life 
long and happy, if it so pleases Him, — ^if it may be 
possible. I pray God to send you the greatest 
blessiDg for which a father can pray ! May the 
husband of your choice be worthy of you-! and in 
your old age may you have daughters around you 
as worthy of your love and confidence as you are of 
mine ! " 

She was utterly conquered in a moment. She 
asked so little love and kindness, poor soul, and 
here, suddenly and unexpectedly, she had got so 
much more than she ever dreamt of. He might 
worry, tease, bully, call her Goneril or Regan, 
three hundred and sixty-four days in the year, if he 
would only melt to her like this on the three 
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hundred and sixty-fifUi. His will was hers for an 
indefinite time now. 

Did he know this? I cannot say. Did he 
calculate on it ? I cannot say either. 

She went quietly up to him, and laid her head on 
his bosom. " Love me a little more, father," was 
all she said ; and then broke out into a wild fit of 
weeping. 

^^ I do not think that I can love you more than I 
do, Mathilde," he said, calmly. '' These are ex- 
tremely foolish and causeless tears, and must be 
dried immediately. I knew, when I praised you, 
that you would in some way make a fool of yourself. 
I am rather glad that you have done so at once. 
This is not a time for a Frenchwoman to get wildly 
hysterical because her father tells her that she has 
done her duty, and gives her his blessing. If you 
begin now to indulge in this kind of sentimentalism, 
you will never be fit for the work which lies before 
you. In other times I might have been pleased 
by this exhibition of sentiment. At present it is 
offensive." 

She recovered herself at once. " I will do the 
best I can for you, sir/' she said. 
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" That is better spoken/* he answered. " No 
tears, Mathilde, no tears as yet. My good girl, 
keep your tears until all is over, and lost. See 
what I have to say to you. I trust you. I trust 
you to obey me implicitly in aU which is coming, 
without question." 

" I will do so, sir, if you will only be kind to me 
sometimes." 

" These are no times for sentimental kindnesses; 
you must obey me without that stipulation. I have 
been kind to you, in sheer justice I will allow, and 
you have rewarded me by tears. Girl ! girl ! in 
the times which are coming such an outbreak as 
that may ruin everything." 

" I could die mute, sir, if needs were." 

" I think you could," said M. D'Isigny ; ** and I 
think it very likely that you will have to do so. 
Tell me. Are you afraid of death ? " 

" I am your daughter, sir." 

"And so is Adele," said M. D*Isigny, quietly, 
" who certainly could not die mute. What I mean 
is this. Do you think that if everything went 
wrong, you could trust yourself to die without 
mentioning names ? " 
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*' I am sure I could, sir." 

*' I am not so sure. You are not submissive ; 
you break out at times, and objurgate me. And just 
now, when I complimented you about the manage- 
ment of a wretched domestic detail, concerning 
two fools, you burst into tears. I doubt I cannot 
trust you." 

" You may trust me to the very death, sir, and I 
will die silent. I only ask this : Will you be kind 
to me ? " 

" No," said D'Isigny, shortly. *' I was kind to 
you just now, and you made a fool of yourself. I 
shall be stem to you, and keep you up to the mark. 
In the business which is getting on hand we shaU 
want a woman — a well-trained woman — ^without an 
opinion. I intend you to be that woman. And we 
may want a young man ; and Louis de Valognes 
must be that young man. And you and he must 
act together. De Valognes and you are in love 
with one another, I believe, though I am not aware 
that I ever gave my permission to such an arrange- 
ment ; you will work together in this business." 

" I wish you could tell me in what business, sir," 
said Mathilde. 
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**I wish you could tell ine/' said M. D'Isigny. 
"We are waiting and watching, you know. We 
have not declared. Your mother, at Dinan, has 
added the last to her already innumerable catalogue 
of follies, and has declared. She has declared on 
the violent Eoyalist side. By-the-by, it is quite 
possible that I may send you to Dinan to listen 
to these asses, and report their conversation to 
me. 

" Spare me that, sir." 

"I shall spare you nothing. You are worthy of 
the work ; and if the work requires you, you must 
go to the work. I believe that we shaU none of us 
get out of it with our lives. Do you imderstand 
me ? " 

" Perfectly, sir.'' 

^' My head I consider as gone already,*' continued 
D'Isigny. " So is the head of De Valognes. The 
question is this : Will you join us ? " 

" But, sir, this is merely a political bouleverse' 
ment. There is no question of life and death." 

" Girl ! girl ! " said Dlsigny, " it is a question 
of life and death. Do you think that I do not 
know ? We have ground the French people down 
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until we have made them tigers ; and we are 
only like the English officers in the jungle of 
Bengal." 

" Well, sir, when I am wanted I will be ready. 
Your supper waits you." 

" We will talk no more of these things to-night, 
then," said D'Isigny. *' Come and sit by me. We 
now return to our rule of talking English, if you 
please." 

" Is your horse cared for ? " asked Mathilde. 

*' Yes. William, who has the instinct of a gentle- 
man, has been sitting in the stable with a lanthom, 
having looked in and seen that you were sitting 
silently wrapped in thought. Tell me one thing. 
Is that young man. engaged to be married ? has he 
a sweetheart, as they call it ? " 

*' Yes, sir," said Mathilde, smiling pleasantly, for 
" Awdrey " was a little household joke among them. 
" He * walks,* as they say, with Mary Hopkins." 

M. D'Isigny prided himself on the "royal" 
habit of never forgetting any one he had once 
seen. 

"That beef-faced, bare-armed fool, avec Us covdea 
dcrasds, which she is always scratching and keeping 
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in a state of irritation ; the girl with the uncombed 
hair, and some other girl's shoes and petticoats, 
who comes for the butter from Stourminster, and 
always tries to run away and hide when she sees 
me ? I know her. But she is as ugly as a 
butcher's boy, and half-witted. . He can't be in 
earnest about her.*' 

" She is a very good girl, sir, and keeps her 
mother. He is very much in earnest about her." 

" I am extremely sorry, and rather vexed to hear 
it." 

** And why so, sir ? " 

"I am not generally accustomed to give reasons," 
said M. D'Isigny, looking sharply at her. ."Cer- 
tainly not to you. In this case I will gratify your 
curiosity. William's stupidity, his courage, his 
splendid honesty, his admiration for me, and his 
absolute ignorance of the French language, might 
make him extremely useful in France in the times 
which are coming." 

"But ' Awdrey,' as we call her, would not inter- 
fere with that, sir ; she is stupider than he, and 
quite as honest. As to fear, she ought not to be 
suspected on that account; for she faced HoUinger's 
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bull single-handed with a common hurdle-stake, 
and by dexterous and repeated blows over his nose, 
drove him triumphantly to the other end of the 
field." 

" You utterly fail to follow my line of argument/* 
said M. D'Isigny. "We shall want courageous, 
self-sacrificing simpletons in the business which is 
coming : as an instance, we shaU want you ; mind 
you act your part. I do not want to utilise this 
young woman at all. My r,egret at her connection 
with William arises from this. I have the strongest 
repugnance to enlist any man in the cause of French 
politics just now, who has any human tie on this 
earth. I therefore shall pause before I involve 
Wilham." 

*' But, sir," said Mathilde, " let me talk to you 
now we are so pleasant together, for you will be 
disagreeable again to-morrow. William's marriage 
to this poor girl would only make him more devoted 
to our interests, more entirely dependent on us. 
You say you want a certain number of fools for the 
business on hand, and have done me the honour to 
count me off as the first, and I suppose the ^eatest. 
If you want such people for your business, I assure 
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you, from personal observation, that you could not 
possibly find a greater simpleton than Awdrey. I 
assure you that she is a much greater fool than I 
am, little as you may think so." 

" There is a soupgon of your dear mother's temper 
there, young lady,'* said D'Isigny ; " a little dagger 
of spiteful badinage let in from under a cloak of 
affectionate confidence. I would not do that again 
if I were you." 

'* I was utterly innocent, sir," said Mathilde, 
aghast. 

" So I believe ; let it go. I return, then, to the 
argument about this William, which I will try to 
make you understand. If William's life had been 
but a single life, I should not have hesitated in 
sacrificing it. The mere fact of this red-armed 
girl's life hanging on his makes me pause." 

** But, sir, in employing him in the work before 
you, you do not necessarily sacrifice his life." 

** I tell you now, my daughter, that any man or 
woman who interferes in French politics now, risks 
his life. Therefore, although I could have got 
important service from this man, William, I shall 
spare him, because he is engaged." 
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He spared his groom. But with regard to his 
own daughter and De Yalognes, his cousin ? Had 
the old Seigneur ideas got so deeply burnt into his 
heart, that he considered all his kith and kin, with 
all their individual ideas and opinions, as his own 
property as head of the house ? It is possible. 



CHAPTER XII. 



NEWS FROM FRANCE FOR M. d'iSIGNY. 



Sm Lionel Somers, who had a will of his own, 
fought M. D'Isigny on the question of the servants 
liying in the same room with them, and gained a 
trifling concession. He never for an instant moved 
M. D'Isigny as to his general principle (or was it 
his hastily adopted crotchet ?). Sir Lionel (father 
of the present Earl of Stourminster), was a splendid 
match for Adele, or for twenty Adeles. M. D'Isigny 
was perfectly well aware of the fact, and so, as a 
Frenchman, a host, a Mend, and a prospective 
fiather-in-law, he gracefully waived his crotchet so 
far as ostentatiously to send Mrs. Bone and William 
to consider themselves in a cold and distant scullery 
whenever Sir Lionel came. This had the effect of 
making the good-humoured and considerate Sir 
Lionel very uncomfortable, and of costing him five 
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shillings a visit — ^he finding it necessary to give 
half-a-crown a-piece to William and Mrs. Bone, as. 
conscience money. 

" No one never got their change out of master, "^ 

remarked William, on the occasion of one of Sir 
Lionel's visits, just after this arrangement, as he 
smuggled the hot teakettle out of the sitting-room 
for Mrs. Bone to put her feet on, and so keep them 
off the cold stones; ''and no one ever will. Yet 
he is a kind man, too ; and a good man — a'most as 
kind as ma'mselle herself. When that awful-looking 
Mr. Marrer fell ill down town, he was with him 
night and day ; and yet he hated him. I tell you, 
mother, I have seen Monsieur go into his bedroom 
to ask how he was, and shrink away all the time 
near the door, as if there was a mad dog in the 
room." 

''My dear child," said Mrs. Bone, "don't talk 
about that man." 

" What— master ? " 

" Bless his honest heart, no. That Marrer ! As 
sure as ever I eat any form of pig-meat, that man 
comes to me in my dreams, just as I see him lying 
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on that bed, with his gasping mouth and his jagged 
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teeth. Did I ever tell you the effect that that man's 
appearance had on my niece, Eliza ? It was some 
time before she got over the sight of him coming 
along under the great yew-tree, just at dusk, on 
One Tree Down, hissing and gurring with his teeth. 
Did I ever tell you ? " 

William had heard the story a dozen or so of 
times ; but he liked his stories as Sir Lionel liked 
his Madeira — old. He disliked new stories — ^they 
cost him a mental effort — just as Sir Lionel disliked 
a new kind of wine, with the flavour of which he 
was not familiar. William consequently intimated 
that he had never heard this story before ; and Mrs. 
Bone, with her feet on the teakettle and her shawl 
over her head, set to work to tell it to him for about 
the twenty-fifth time. 

It was a very long story, involving the pedigree 
of many people in Stourminster Marshall : involving 
questions, answers, and "interpellations" about 
nearly every one in that town and the neighbour- 
hood around it. The story promised to be a sort 
of "Iliad," edited by Burke, and with as many 
episodes in it as in Carlyle's " Frederic the Gre^t." 

* 

The tea-kettle had got cold, and Mrs. Bone was 
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f 

warming to her work, when, in the middle of a long 
discussion about M. Marat — ^who he was, where he 
came from, why he had sold himself to the evil one 
and said the Lord's Prayer backwards, or something 
of that sort, they were interrupted by the arrival of 
the carrier's cart froip Stourminster, 

Sir Lionel and Adele were sitting before the fire 
in the sitting-room, *' engaged." M. D'Isigny was 
reading '^ The Gentleman's Magazine " under his 
lamp, and was bending so far as to approve of it in 
a patronising way. Mathilde was thoughtfully 
cutting out needlework, utterly absorbed in it; 
pleasedly thankful for present peace, let the morrow 
bring what it would— when William, aaer a cau- 
tiously noisy demonstration outside the screens, 
pulled the connecting curtains apart, and appeared 
with his arm full of parcels. M. D'Isigny took 
them from him and nodded to him. 

William said : ** Four-and-fivepence, monsieur ! " 
'' Go with him and pay the man, Mathilde," said 
M. D'Isigny; and she went. "Don't disturb 
yourselves, you two," he said; "it is only my 
French budget. What you can find to say to one 
another, I don't know ; but pray go on saying it. 
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I did it myself once," he added to himself; " and 

the result was, Madame 1 hope you will have 

better luck." 

They went on, while he examined his mail. The 
first article in it was a packet of letters done up in 
a parcel, surreptitiously smuggled from Poole. He 
began to open them and read them. 

" Here," he said to Adele, after having read the 
first one, ** put this in the fire. It is from Louis 
De Valognes, who proposes to come here on a visit. 
Let me catch him at it; I will answer him to- 
morrow." 

He threw the letter to Adele, who was sitting 
between her father and Sir Lionel. She caught it, 
but turned ghastly white. With her English lover's 
kind and gentle eyes on her face, she dared not read 
a line of this letter. The sight of that handwriting 
opened her eyes to a fearfril fact in one moment. 
She loved De Valognes more than ever. Until she 
had seen this letter she had believed that it was all 
over between them; but now she saw the dearly- 
loved handwriting of De Valognes, as she threw it 
on the fire, and longing and desiring to read, and if 
necessary to kiss every letter of it, she turned from 
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her English lover with dislike — almost disgust, 
making her beautiful face ugly ; and turned, as luck 
would have it, towards her £ather. 

Horror of horrors! He had opened, and had 
read another letter. She could see, under the 
blaze of his reading-lamp, that the letter was 
addressed to her, and was in the handwriting of De 
Yalognes. She knew that it was the answer to the 
letter which William the Silent had smuggled for 
her, and she got desperate, for her fisither was 
calmly and inexorably staring at her over the top of 
it. His eyes were absolutely steady, his features 
absolutely immovable. He was merely looking at 
her ; that was all. 

The loss of nerve, the want of courage, which 
caused sad mischief hereafter, came into play here. 
I cannot say whether it was physical or moral. But 
she lost nerve. When she caught her father's 
steady look from under his reading-lamp, she threw 
her little arms abroad, cried out piteously, " I am 
dying I I am going to die ! " and then fainted 
away, as Mrs. Bone expressed it, "stone dead;'* 
her last conscious efforts in action being directed 
to tearing fiercely at the hands of Sir Lionel 
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Somers, who put his arm round her waist to 
support her: her last conscious words running 
unfortunately, " Louis ! Louis ! my darling Louis ! 
Come and save me from this man." 

Ladies do not faint now-a-days, at least hut 
rarely. If one can trust a perfect mass of evidence, 
oral and written, syncope, at the end of the last 
century, and up to the thirty-fifth year of this, was 
a hahit with ladies. A story without a swoon was 
impossible until lately. Let us thank heaven com- 
fortably that our mothers, wives, and daughters, 
have given up the evil habit of becoming cataleptic 
at the occurrence of anything in the least degree 
surprising. Although society gains undoubtedly by 
ladies giving up the habit of swooning on every 
possible occasion, yet fiction loses. For a swoon, 
in an old novel, was merely a conventional and 
convenient aposiopesis. 

Adele, however, had managed to faint away fairly 
and honestly. Mathilde was beside her in a 
moment; she had been in the room when Adele 
committed the dreadful indiscretion of calling on 
De Valognes, but she did not understand it. " Who 
is this Louis on whom she calls," thought Mathilde; 
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" it is a mercy she did not call on Andr6 Desilles. 
— She must be thinking of our poor brother, Louis, 
who died years ago, Sir Lionel," she said aloud. 
" Give her to me, please. Pretty little bird, calling 
on her dead brother." 

She might have added the particulars that this 
brother Louis was only four months old at the time 
of his decease, and had died four years before 
Ad^le was bom; but she wisely suppressed all 
this. As for meeting the eye of her father, who sat 
immoveable, staring calmly from under his reading- 
lamp, she would have died sooner than do that. 

" Let me get her away from you. Sir Lionel," 
she said, cheerfully. '* She will be better soon. 
Poor Louis ! Ah, poor, dear Louis ! Come away, 
Ad^le, it is only your own Mathilde; come away, 
darling. Poor Louis ! You did not know him, 
Sir Lionel. Ah, no ! " 

She knew perfectly well that Sir Lionel -was 
about two years old when Louis died at the ripe 
age of four months. But she knew that Adfele had 
committed some sort of an indiscretion in calling 
for this unknown Louis ; and so, God forgive her, 
she made her fiction, and got herself to believe it, 
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little dreaming how it touched herself. She got 
Adele away to her bower, and was content. 

There were left alone M. D'Isigny and Sir 
Lionel Somers, — Sir Lionel, an honest .young 
English gentleman, who would have scorned a lie, 
and would have very quietly bowed himself out of 
his engagement to Adele on the appearance of a 
more favoured suitor, and have possibly shot at 
that suitor, and possibly have killed him, in the 
most polite manner, on the first occasion, — such, 
perhaps, as having some wine in his glass after 
drinking the king's health : and M. D'Isigny, who 
lived in a glass-house of ostentatious truthfulness, 
and was sitting and considering under his lamp 
this little matter. 

D'Isigny himself had discovered Adele's 
treachery, her relations with De Valognes. Sir 
Lionel must be an absolute simpleton if he did 
not. understand, from her crying out for Louis, 
that he, Sir Lionel, was not the man of her 
affection. Now, M. D'Isigny, the man who would 
utterly scorn a lie, was wondering to himsetf 
whether or no Mathilde's outrageous lie about his 
dead baby Louis had succeeded. He hated a lie. 
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and would die sooner than tell one himself; but 
he rather hoped that this one of MathUde's would 
hold water, because 

Because the question resolved itself into this. 
Adze's treachery was patent enough to him, yet if 
Sir Lionel called off his engagement, M. D*Isigny 
must have him out. That was absolutely necessary. 
D'Isigny knew about Adfele*s treachery, and knew 
that his daughter was in the wrong. Sir Lionel, 
however, could know nothing of these things, and 
therefore, should Mathilde's falsehood not hold 
good with him, should the 17th-century baronet 
demand explanations from the 18th-century count, 
or demand explanations which could not possibly 
be given, it would become necessary to M. D*Isigny 
to go out with Sir Lionel and shoot him. 

Sir Lionel had politely followed Mrs. Bone and 
Mathilde to the door as they transported AdMe, 
which gave M. D'Isigny perhaps two minutes to 
think. He spent that precious time in thinking 
how he would punish Adfele, and how he could 
make Mathilde smart for the falsehood she had 
told, and which had been so useful to him, without 
acknowledging its utility. 
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Sir Lionel came back; and he was obliged to 
decide in some way. He was a quick hand at a 
decision. He decided rapidly and wisely to let 
Sir Lionel speak first, and lose the advantage. 
Sir Lionel was not long in speaking ; and his 
gentlemanly trustfulness was a stab at D*Isigny*s 
noble pride. 

" My pretty little love," said Sir Lionel, ** I 
fear I was clumsy in offering my assistance to her.. 
My mother has told me often that women hate 
men being near them when they are ill. Poor 
little thing : she shall get so used to me soon that, 
she will not fear me. Has she ever had these 
faintnesses before ? Do you think that this i» 
serious ? Shall I ride for a doctor, dear sir ? *' 

D'Isigny longed to tell him the truth. He 
sympathised so with his noble confidence that he 
felt guilty in abusing it ; but he thought, " I can 
whip this girl in and bring things right, which is 
the better plan ; " and so he practically adopted 
Mathilde's falsehood. 

" She has never fainted like this before/' said 
M. D'Isigny. " She is doubtless imwell. Here 
is this big parcel of my mail fi'om France. Guess 
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what it contains. If you will wait a little longer, 
you will have a report of this silly child's health." 

This challenge to change the subject was not 
responded to by Sir Lionel. He ignored the large 
parcel altogether, and would speak of nothing but 
Ad^le ; thereby involving D'Isigny in a labyrinth 
of prevarications, which exasperated that gentleman 
ahnost beyond bearing. Sir Lionel wondered why 
he was so short and ahnost snappish with him ; 
but D'Isigny had let down the shade of his lamp 
so that Sir Lionel could not see his face. Could 
he have seen it he would have seen that it grew 
older and fiercer as the conversation went on. It 
was the face of a man who thought he lived only in 
perfect cruel truth, but who had committed himself 
to one lie, and therefore to a hundred. 

"I will wait and hear of her health,'' said Sir 
Lionel. " I fear she has had some shock. She 
was perfectly comfortable with me just now. Don't 
you think that she has had some shock ? " 

" It is possible," said M. D'Isigny. 

" I wonder what ! " said Sir Lionel. " Do you 
know that I don't like that groom of yours ? " 

" I like him extremely." 
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V "Well, then; I will say no more. Only in your 
absence a week ago; I found him disputing with 
Adele iEibottt a guinea, and Ad&le in tears. This is 
of course your business. It will be mine soon.** 

^a wiU inquire into it,** said D'Isigny. '* UntU 
it becomes your bxtsiness, leave it in my hands, if 
you will have the goodness.** 

** You are a tartar,** ihov/ght Sir Lionel. " Lucky 
your dati^ters don*t inherit yom temper." And 
then sddd to M.' D'Isigny, in perfect good faith) 
^'Isit not curious that Adele should have remem- 
bered* her dead brother, and called on him to-night 
in her illness?'* 

^ " Most extraordinary ! ** said M. D'Isigny. 
>** Have you any remarks to make on ilie subject ?" 
*^ Why, yes," said Sir Lionel, puzzling D'Isigny 
liibre and more in his perfect simplicity. "It 
shows olie how ctiriously sensitive women are. Do 
you know that she has never mentioned the 
existence of this brother Louis to me before? I 
never heard of his existence imtil this evening. I 
suppose that there are some painful circumstances 
about his death ? " 

" There were," said D'Isigny. 

L 2 
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" So I thought," said Sir Lionel. " How old 
was he ; and when did he die ? " 

" Would you mind changing the subject ? " said 
D'Isigny. 

" I beg ten thousand pardons," said honest Sir 
Lionel. "I ought to have known that it was a 
painful subject. Pray forgive, me. Mathilde will 
tell me all about it." 

" I would sooner that you never mentioned the 
name of my late son Louis to any member of my 
family, Sir Lionel," said M. D'Isigny; adding 
mentally, ** Catch me adopting a falsehood again." 

And Sir Lionel said, " I will be most careful to 
follow your instructions, sir, and once more beg 
pardon." Adding also, mentally, " So we have 
had a fiasco in this saintlike family, hey! I 
wonder what this wonderful brother Louis was 
like, and what he did. He must have been older 
than Adele, or she would not have called to him 
for protection. Gambled most likely; or went to 
America with Lafayette, or something of that sort. 
1*11 bet myself a hundred pounds that he was in 
the American business. The old man is dead 
against the Americans, as he is against anything 
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like motion, actionary or reactionary. I shall be 
pretty sure to have the history of my sainted 
brother-in-law from Mathilde before I am much 
older." 

Diligence is a virtue. But we must credit the 
devil with it; because his diligence in the distri- 
bution and the development of lies is very great. 
With regard to the masterly way in which he works 
out the effects and consequences of those lies, I 
do not wish to speak, as I do not wish to com- 
pliment him. 

M. D'Isigny, now regaining his good humour, 
resumed the conversation. '* I have challenged 
you to look at this large parcel of mine from 
France, and to guess what was in it ; you have 
evaded my challenge. You will bet, you English 
here, but only on what you think certainty. Will 
you bet on the contents of this parcel ? Not you. 
If you knew what was in the parcel, or if you 
thought you knew, you would bet. You English 

invented betting (for which may ), but you are 

the veriest cowards about betting in Europe. You 
only bet on certainties ; we French bet on specu- 
lation. I, for instance, in this case will speculate 
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fifty guineas that you, with y<ywr intellect, don't 
guess what is in this parcel." 

"You will pay up on the spot?" said Sir 
Lionel. " Will you say ' Done ? ' " 

** I say ' Done/ ** said M. D'Isigny. 

" Then I will trouble you for fifty guineas. If 
you have notes in the house, I prefer them to a 
cheque ; not that I distrust your balance at Childs', 
but there are three or four dear little dicky-birds 
likely to have a difference of opinion in Lascelles' 
park to-morrow,^ and notes come handy. Pay 



over." 



" Why do you fight cocks ? And you have not 
won your bet," said D'Isigny. 

'' I beg pardon. I had omitted the detail," said 
Sir Lionel. " That big packet fi:om France 
contains the turnip-seed which Yoimg in his letter 
urged you to send to Madame D'Isigny at Dinan. 
Now I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll let you off your 
bet if you will let me see the letter which accom- 
panies the turnip-seed." 

D'Isigny hummed and hawed and pished ; but 
fifty guineas were fifty guineas. Then he confessed 
that, as a father of a family, with two daughters on 
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whose actions he conld never calculate, he had 
done wrong in betting fifty guineas on anything. 
Still he had fisdrly lost his bet, and fifty guineas 
were fifty guineas. Then he told Sir Lionel, in a 
feeble way, that he did not want to get out of his 
bet; on which Sir Lionel said, "Pay up, then." 
Then he asked him, " How did he know that any 
letter had come with the turnip-seed?" to which 
Sir Lionel answered, that if there was no letter 
the original bet stood, and that D*Isigny must pay, 
in notes or gold. Finally, D*Isigny showed Sir 
Lionel the note, and got off his fifty guineas. Sir 
Lionel read it, then put it down and looked at 
M. D'Isigny. 

"You wovid see it, you know, at the expense 
of fifty guineas. Is your curiosity, perfectly satis- 
fied ? " said D'Isigny. 

" Not entirely," said Sir Lionel. " How many 
years did you stand this ? " 

" Close on fifteen." 

" You must be a gentle-tempered man, then, in 
spite of your rigidity. Your daughters have but 
little of their mother in them. I may be allowed 
to ask, as I am about to marry into your family^ 
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and we are alone together — do you consider Madame 
mad ? *' 

" Try a bargain with her. Come, you who can 
throw away fifty guineas, try a bargain with her. 
She is perfectly able to manage her own affairs, I 
assure you. No one ever got so much out of those 
Dinan estates as she does. You look at me still, 
and ask me a silent question with your eyes, and 
my answer is. No. Madame is the most sober 
woman in France." 

"Are you right, then," said Sir Lionel, "in 
allowing her to grind these Breton peasants in the 
way she is doing ? Why, from this letter it seems 
that she is exacting money for the Silence des Gre- 
nouilles, a thing which was never done but down in 
the Landes, has not been done for forty years, and 
never except the Seigneur's wife was lying-in. She 
never would dare to do it, were she not trafficking 
with your peasantry, on the value of your name, so 
deeply respected among them. Why don't you 
stop her ? " 

" You go and try." 

"It is not my business, I think," said Sir 
Lionel. " I only warn you that she will get your 
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chateau burnt about her head if she goes on 
like this. Our people could not stand one half 
of it." 

" She is an Englishwoman," said D'Isigny. 
" You say that my daughters have nothing of their 
mother in them. I assure you that both of them 
have got her Teutonic mulishness to an immense 
degree, more particularly Mathilde. You ask me 
why I do not go to Dinan and interfere with my 
wife's proceedings, do you not ? " 

" Well, I wonder that you do not." 

" Did you ever hear a story about me and a mad 
dog ? " said M. D'Isigny. 

" I know the story well." 

"Do you consider me a coward?" said M. 
D'Isigny. 

" One only requires to have seen your face once 
to answer that question, monsieur. You come of 
the bravest nation in the world, and you are the 
bravest specimen of that nation I have ever seen. 
You had no need to allude to the mad-dog story 
to make me acknowledge that in any difficulty 
involving danger I should value you beyond 
measure as a friend, and dread you greatly as an 
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enemy. I know that you are afraid of nothing. 
As for the mad-dog story, I wonder at your 
alluding to it rather. I hope that I should have 
done the same thing myself, though with less 
dexterity.** 

" Your speech is logical and well rounded ; you 
converse like an educated gentleman. For 
instance, a man less educated than yourself would 
have stopped his compliments to me without ending 
by the logical deduction from them, which was 
made on the words, * you are afraid of nothing.* 
I beg to contradict you. I beg to inform you that, 
brave as I am, I am entirely afraid of Madame, 
my wife.*' 

"But, dear sir,** said Sir Lionel, "are you not 
doing wrong in 3delding to her so much ? She is 
out-heroding Herod. She will get your chateau 
burnt about her ears. Why on earth do you live 
here — acknowledged by all to be the best landlord 
in the vale of Stour — on her estates, and allow 
her to rackrent yov/r estates in Brittany in this 
shameless manner ? *' 

"You read the letter which accompanied the 
return of the turnip-seed," said M. D'Isigny, 
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" Will you after that just go over to Dinan your- 
self, and argue with her ? " 

" No, I won't," said Sir Lionel, promptly. 

" You had better not," said M. D'Isigny. " She 
has paid you a few compliments in ink ; I wish you 
could hear her tongue. She is an Englishwoman, 
you know — a compatriot of yours — deeply religious, 
deeply loyal in her sentiments, with a morality 
which I could almost characterise as frantic. She 
is extremely clever, and her conversation is epi- 
grammatic and lively; an admirable letter-writer, 
as you have seen from your fifty-guinea turnip-seed 
letter. She is a nearly perfect person; there is 
nothing wrong about her but her tongue. Now do, 
before you marry into my family, go and try that 
for yourself." 

" I think I won't," said Sir Lionel. 

" She is enormously charitable," said M. 
D'Isigny, " as well as wonderfully shrewd. She 
spends fiilly one-half of this ' Silence des Gre- 
nouilles' money (which was an original idea of 
hers, mind) in what you so coarsely call * poor 
man's plaister.' I am sure you would like your 
country-woman and ftiture mother-in-law. She 
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is a real Whig. Go and see how you would like 
her." 

" I think that I will do nothing of the kind/* 
said Sir Lionel. 

" Then go home to bed, for it is late. Only 
again do not speak to me about my cowardice with 
regard to my wife. You flinch at merely reading 
one letter of Madame's, your country-woman — I 
have stood nearly fifteen years of her. We French 
are braver than you English. You have a trick of 
firing your guns faster at sea, which we have not, 
fi:om getting no practice, and you are the better 
sailors ; but we are the braver nation. Bah ! go 
home to bed. Our sailors always know they will 
be beaten by dexterity, yet they fight as well as 
yours. Ask your admirals." 

M. D'Isigny, most truthful of men, had got 
things as he wanted them, but could not be content 
with his victory, which was only a victory over 
the trustful, honest gentleman. Sir Lionel. 
D'Isigny, extremely pleased to find that there 
was still time for deliberation about Sir Lionel 
and Ad^le, went in for obscuration and confusion 
of counsel. 
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Sir Lionel^ riding steadily home in the darkness, 
• said to himself, — 

" That wife of his at Dinan must be a devil of a 
woman. I never read such a letter in my life. 
He says that she isn't a lunatic ; I believe that 
she is. I will find out some more about her 
from Mathilde.*' 



i 



CHAPTER XIII. 



adele's penance. 



I MENTIONED that during the most anxious part of 
M. D'Isigny's late conversation with Sir lionel 
Somers — at that point when, having discovered the 
correspondence between De Valognes and Adele, he 
was entirely in doubt as to how much Sir Lionel 
might have guessed about her undoubted fiasco in 
calling aloud on Louis ; when in fact, he should 
have kept his wits about him to answer any 
questions which Sir Lionel might have put, and, 
if necessary, resent them ; that he did nothing of 
the kind, but wasted his precious moments in 
devising a sufficient punishment for Ad^le. 

He could not think of one sufficiently agonising. 
His old trick of dead silence, which he had used 
towards Mathilde two years before, was stale. His 
genius for tormenting himself and others was far 
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too original to enjoy thoroughly the same torture 
twice* Besides^ Adele, by prescription, had now 
got such a vested right in her " bower " upstairs, 
that it would have been revolutionary to interfere 
with it. H^ was not prepared for such a measure 
as that. And while the bower remained an insti- 
tution and a refuge, his silence would lose half its 
terrors. Adele was not always to the fore also, 
as Mathilde was, doing some kindly, busy piece of 
good work, and getting scolded for doing it more or 
less clumsily. The penance of his silence was 
terrible enough for her, but it might fall dead with 
Adele. She might even like it, empty-headed 
little creature as she was, providing she was 
allowed to chatter on herself. 

How, if he were to impose silence on her? he 
thought on his bed that night. How would that do? 
About as well, he was forced to answer himself, as 
imposing sHence on her dear mother at Dinan. 
That would not do at all. 

Towards the early hours of the morning an idea 
struck him, after which he went to sleep, and awoke 
early to act on it. 

Mrs. Bone and William were " doing " the 
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sitting-room ; M. D'Isigny, ready dressed for his 
morning among the fields, in top-boots, buckskins, 
and redingote, appeared before them, and addressed 
Mrs. Bone. 

''Will you be so good as to step upstairs, and 
take the compliments of M. the Comte D*Isigny to 
his daughter, Mademoiselle Adele, and inquire 
respectfully how she finds herself after the fatigues 
of last evening ? " 

Mrs. Bone, looking steadily at M. D'Isigny, put 
her dust-pan and brush on the top of the papers 
and books on his writing-table, and then withdrew 
on her errand. She saw something was wrong, and 
in her way tried to mend it. She went to Adele's 
bed-side, and delivered D'Isigny's message thus : 
" My dear Miss, your Pa*s affectionate love, and 
wants to know how you find yourself this mom- 
ing." 

Adele thought. " Oh, he is going to kill me with 
afifection. One never knows what his next torture 
may be. Tell him," she added, " Mrs. Bone, that 
I send my affectionate duty, and that I wish I was 
dead." 

'' I can't take that message, Miss." 
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" You could take it, if you choose; but you don't 
choose, you wicked woman. You are in his pay ; 
and that wicked William is in his pay also, and you 
three conspire to drive me mad." 

" My dear Miss ! *' 

" Your dear Miss," replied Adele, little thinking 
how truly she was echoing her father's real message. 
'* Take this message to him with my defiance. 
Hey, then ! Tell M. the Comte D'Isigny that his 
daughter Mademoiselle Adele is better than he 
wishes her to be." 

Mrs. Bone, the peacemaker, delivered it in this 
manner. " Miss Adele's affectionate love and duty, 
and finds herself better ; though low, with a curious 
coldness of the nerves, which requires rest." 

As soon as Mrs. Bone was gone Adele got into 
one of her lamentable states of terror. "If the 
old fool should actually go, after all, and deliver my 
message to him ! Can she be such a fool as to do 
it ? I believe she is. What, on earth, did I say, 
last night ? I wonder if I said too much. I might 
have said anjrthing after his looking at me like that 
over the top of Louis' letter. I'll have that letter 
somehow, if I make Mrs. Bone steal it for me. I 

VOL. T. u 
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know that Louis has been horribly indiscreet ; and 
that he has read the letter.** 

That **he!" Tliink of that, you parents who 
will not invite the confidence of your children ; not 
the friend, the father, but ** he/* 

*' He,** she continued, " in one of his homours is 
as likely to tell Lionel the whole matter as not. I 
don't care, if he does. If he allowed bells in tliis 
miserable house, I would ring for Mathilde. I think 
she might have come near me before this. She is at 
her prayers, I suppose. I think that she might have 
left them alone until she had come to her sister.** 

So Adele : whom you must not judge, or at least, 
not condemn as yet, imless you can say that you 
were never petulant and unjust yourself. She was 
imder the impression that the form of pimishment 
which her father had prepared for her was that of 
affectionate solicitude. She never was more mis- 
taken in her life. M. D'Isigny's carefully-studied 
torture, with which he contrived to punish her, and 
madden her almost beyond endurance, was profound 
and polite deference to all her wishes, however small. 

I doubt whether my pen is sufficiently fine to give 
you all the little tortures which he inflicted on her 
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by this new and brilliant invention of his, but I 
must try, even though I should stand as a mere 
Calcraft in comparison to the executioners of 
Damiens. They used to do these things better in 
France, and, indeed, can still do them better. 
Heaven help a weak English boy in a French 
school. Read that very charming and able book, 
" Les deux Nigauds,'* by the Comtesse de Segur, 
and say if the art of torture is lost in France. 

Adele, by way of deferring the beginning of her 
penance as long as possible, lay in bed until the 
midday dinner. She then thought it wise to de- 
scend, being carefully half-an-hour late. " I will 
come in towards the end of dinner quietly," she 
thought; " that wiU make it easier for me. They 
will have nearly done, and I shall be not much 
noticed. He waits for no one." 

Indeed. Pulling aside the curtain, and coming 
in, she perceived that the cloths on the two tables 
were laid, but that no dinner had been served. Her 
father was ostentatiously busy writing at his table ; 
and when she appeared, he called out, " Serve dinner, 
Mademoiselle has descended." This was quite 
enough to upset and frighten her to begin with: her 
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father had waited dinner half an hour for her. If 
anything had been wanted to complete her discompo- 
sure, it was the fact of her father's coming forward, 
and politely and respectfully handing her to her seat. 
When she was seated, he inquired after her health 
with the greatest solicitude ; was deeply anxious to 
know whether the room was too cold for her, in 
which case he would have the fire replenished. 
Was it too warm ? in which case the man should 
empty half-a-dozen buckets of water on the fire, 
pull down the screen, and set all the doors and 
windows open. The house, he said, was entirely at 
Mademoiselle's orders. Did she object to the 
servants having their dinner at the opposite table ? 
if she did, they should pack oflf to the scullery. 
She did not object, and was quite comfortable. 
Monsieur D'Isigny could not, in a sufficient manner, 
convey his thanks to Mademoiselle for her kind 
condescension. He begged her to believe that his 
house and liis fortime were entirely at Mademoi- 
selle's disposal. 

He had forbidden Mathilde to go near her, or to 
communicate with her ; and Mathilde, seeing that 
there was rather a larger storm in the wind than 
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usual, never made the slightest effort so much as to 
acknowledge Adele's presence, deeply as she sym- 
pathised with her. She bided her time for letting 
Adele know that she felt for her. 

M. Dlsigny's deep courtesy and respect to Adele 
were fearful and maddening. He was Petruchio and 
Roger de Coverley all at once. The omelette was 
ill cooked ; would she give him her kind permission 
to turn the cook out of the house ? There was a 
draught where she sat, although her politeness would 
not allow her to acknowledge the fact ; could not he 
persuade her to give her consent to having the 
house pulled down altogether, and rebuilt on a 
better plan ? No. She was too kind ; he would 
do it in a moment. He apologised for having asked 
her to live in such a miserable old barn, and said 
that he had only ventured to do so from knowing 
the thorough goodness of Mademoiselle's heart, her 
entire abnegation of self, and her studious conside- 
ration of others. And so he went on with her 
penance, imtil she was half mad. 

Mathilde sympathised so deeply with her that, 
after a time, she was determined to show it, and got 
into trouble as usual. 
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M. D'Isigny was putting the question of the 
separation of the orders in the approaching States- 
General before Ad&le, and ostentatiously and 
respectfully asking her opinion, when Mathilde 
got behind him and caught Ad^le's eye. AdMe was 
constrained to look over her father's shoulder at 
Mathilde, and felt, half-hysterical as she was, very 
much inclined to burst out laughing. She would 
have done so, if she had not known that she could 
not have stopped herself if she once began. 

The first thing she saw was Mathilde's face, with 
a look of deep and solemn commiseration on it. 
Then Mathilde shook her head, and jerked her 
thumb towards her father ; then she shook her head 
and waved her hands abroad, as if she would say : 
*' It is a sad business, but no fault of mine : ** and 
then she folded her arms, and wagged and nodded 
her head persistently. 

Meanwhile M. D*Isigny went on, in his most 
ravishingly-agreeable manner. " Mademoiselle will 
therefore perceive, that while agreeing with De 
Stainville that it is to a certain extent impolitic 
to remove all the men of mark in France to Paris 
just at this time to attend States-General, yet, at 
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the same time, I am obliged to agree with Alexander 
Lameth, that we must have States-General with the 
permanency of the English House of Commons. I 
perceive that Mademoiselle's attention is being 
distracted by the extreme imbecility of my eldest 
daughter, who is flourishing signals to her within 
six inches of the back of my head, imder the 
impression that I am not aware of the fact. ' 
Mademoiselle's large sense and good heart will 
make allowance for the folly of a sister, however 
unworthy of her. I have to apologise to her for 
giving her so fooUsh a one.'* 

Adele had had as much as she could stand by 
this time, and broke out. 

" I wish you would kill me.'* 

M. D'Isigny turned round to Mathilde, who 
certainly looked very foolish, and said quietly, 

" Imbecile ! take Mademoiselle to bed. She is 
tired." 

Mathilde did so, and came down again, taking up 
her work. M. D'Isigny calmly went on writing at 
his table, and said not a word. Mathilde spoke first. 

*' Why do you tease her like this ? You will kill 
her." 
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M. D*Isigny looked up from his papers for one 
moment ; and the look of pity which Mathilde had 
seen on his face the night before was there again. 
He said not one word. 

" What has she done ? " asked Mathilde, stoutly. 

*^ Betrayed/' said her father. And Mathilde said 
no more. M. D'Isigny continued his treatment of 
Ad^le until the day when he aroused Mathilde for a 
morning's walk, of which we will speak in the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

MATHILDE WALKS OUT WITH HER FATHER. 

A VERY early knock at Mathilde's door an- 
nounced her father. She was already dressed ; he 
entered and kissed her solemnly. 

" Get ready to walk with me," he said ; and very 
soon they were winding up the white road which 
led aloft over the down behind the house. 

It was a very glorious, cloudless morning. The 
shoiii sward which, dotted here and there with 
juniper, himg in abrupt sheets around and above 
them, was silvered with dew. Three hundred feet 
below them, the river wound like a silver riband 
through the beautiful poplar-fringed meadows, 
now wreathed with mist, which formed the floor 
of the valley. A little smoke was beginning to 
arise from the earliest chimneys of the distant 
town, and was curling in bluer wreaths amidst 
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the cold white river-fog, which hung about and 
half obscured the red-brown roofs. The bell which 
hung in the square minster-tower told seven. 
There was a mingled noise of many sounds — 
broken, distant, but very delicious. The lowing of 
herds, the bleating of sheep, the whistling of herd- 
boys, the falling of water at mill-wheels, "the 
melodious armony of the fowles," as the " Boke of 
St. Albans " has it. I am but telling an old tale, 
better told by others before. It was a glorious 
English spring morning, and the agricultural 
world was awakening to its daily round of drudgerj'. 
M. D'Isigny and Mathilde walked side by side in 
silence, winding up and up, along the scarped 
terraces of the road which lead over the down into 
the next eastward valley ; now choosing some 
sheep-path which cut off one of the zig-zags, now 
walking on the short turf which bordered the 
road itself. Mathilde never dreamt of inquiring 
whither they were going, or why he had asked 
her to walk with him. He had only come into 
her room, and kissed her, and asked her to walk. 
But as he kissed her, she had seen deep love 
and deep pity in his face. She was perfectly 
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content. She would follow him to the world's end 
if he would look like that at her sometimes. She 
asked so little, and he had given so much. She 
plodded on beside him, complacent in the mere 
animal feeling of contentment at being near him, 
and knowing that he was inclined to be kind to her. 
One has seen the same thing in dogs. The 
mere presence of one we love deeply gives one 
a kind of brute satisfaction which is very pleasant. 
William himself, by no means a refined young man, 
felt a very great pleasure in the mere company 
of Mrs. Bone. Mathilde, a very refined person, 
felt the same pleasure in the mere presence of 
her father. Whenever in her waddling walk she 
touched him, her face grew only more peaceful 
and more complacent. 

He had looked on her with deep pity in his face 
that morning. She did not ask herself why he 
should pity her. She saw that he loved her also : 
and that was enough. 

She walked clumsily, although she walked 
strongly and well. In spite of all the wonderful 
though half-concealed beauty of her face, she was 
nearly being a cripple. In spite of her enormous 
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bust and her really great size, she was short in 
stature, and looked odd and queer in figure. As 
she walked beside her father on this morning, he 
was thinking to himself whether or no it would have 
been better if she had died in infancy. 

"My child," he said, "do I walk too fast for 
you ? " 

"No," she said, with a laugh. "I dandine in 
walking ; but I walk strongly and well, and should 
never tire of walking with you as you are now." 

" How am I now, then ? " 

" Your true self, without any of your nonsense," 
replied Mathilde. 

M. D'Isigny left that matter alone. There was so 
much in hand, one half of which he was forced to 
confess to himself that he did not understand, that 
he let that little matter alone, as involving argu- 
ment. And he had a great future in store for 
Mathilde; which she achieved, as the St. Malo 
folks can tell you; and she must be led up to it 
gently. He changed the subject of conversation. 

" Do you know where you are going ? " he said. 

" I would go anywhere with you in your present 
mood." 
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This was again dangerous. 

"Have you any curiosity as to where you are 
going ? " he put it once more. 

"Not in the least," she said. "I am contented 
to be with you, and to touch you whenever I lurch 
in my clumsy walk. But I have no curiosity as to 
where I am going, if you will let me go with you. 
You are a just man, and will not lead me wrong. 
You have a just, cruel, and inexorable tongue, 
which would betray you if you were leading me 
wrong. I only desire to be near you, and to love 
you. That is not much to ask. I would go to my 
mother's at Dinan with you. You speak of wanting 
me. I will die for you, if you will be as you are 



now." 



Once more he fought shy of the main question. 

" It is a lonely road," he said. " How strange it 
would be to meet some one we knew on it." 

"That is not likely," said Mathilde; "it is a 
cross-country road from Christ Church, and we are 
not likely to meet with anyone from there." 

Madame D'Isigny always averred that Monsieur 
could not make himself agreable if he tried. She 
never was more deeply mistaken in all her life. 
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The veil over the earlier married life of those two 
was never withdrawn. Madame herself, the least 
reticent of women, mingled such evident self- 
justifying fictions with her account of it, that her 
story was incredible. From her account they seem 
to have begun quarrelling at the church-door. 
There is no doubt that she, coming as she did of an 
old English Boman Catholic family, turned Pro- 
testant in two months, the wicked world said, to 
spite him. One fears that M. D'Isigny had 
certainly never made himself agreeable to her. 

In which fact he certainly does not stand alone. 
A very great many men do not conceive it necessary 
to make themselves agreeable, particularly in small 
details, the neglect of which hurts love, to the 
women who have cast in their lot with them to their 
lives' end. I should think it probable that M. 
D'Isigny went further than this. I suspect that he 
was actively disagreeable to her. Yet when Madame 
D'Isigny, whatever her experiences, said that he 
could not be agreeable, she was deeply mistaken, as 
Mathilde could testify ; for whether out of pity for 
her, or out of policy, he made himself profoundly 
agreeable to his daughter this day. 
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Nothing came amiss to him. The song of birds, 
the names of flowers, the beauty of the land, the 
history of the country. Of France, of the painful 
troubles in their own Brittany, the Parliament 
trouble now gone by, and the still more dangerous 
trouble at Rennes in the winter just gone, he said 
nothing; to her wonder, for she expected, after 
what he had said, that he would have made poli- 
tical explanations to her. He was all peace and 
gentleness, and spoke only of the most agreeable 
subjects: the freedom and prosperity of England, 
the recovery of the King : admiiing praise of Mr. 
Pitt, — ^nay, patronising admiration of Mr. Fox, — 
his favourite bete noir, the Prince of Wales, he 
never once mentioned during the whole walk,, to 
Mathilde's intense relief. 

They walked until half-past nine, and then he 
took her to an ale-house and gave her breakfast, 
carefully judging the reckoning. Then he told her 
that they would only saunter now; and they 
sauntered accordingly a little way through the 
pleasant spring lanes towards Christ Chiu'ch, but 
not for long. D'Isigny's calculations of time and 
place were generally correct. 
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For as they were sitting on a pleasant bank 
together, tying bunches of primroses — (if his wife 
could only have seen him making such a fool of 
himself!) — ^there got over a style near them, but a 
little further down, and came into this Protestant 
Wiltshire lane, a Roman Catholic priest, clothed in 
the usual long black garments of a French secular, 
who chanted a psalm of David in the Latin tongue 
as he walked along swiftly, and raised his beautiful 
face towards the lark, who also sang overhead in 
the sky, as he did so. 

They heard him singing as he came, and M. 
D'Isigny watched Mathilde : — 

" ' Salva me ex ore leonis : et a comibus unicor- 
nium humilitatem meam.' "* 

Those words chanted loud and melodious, fell abroad 
into the fresh spring morning. Then he paused be- 
fore he took up his jubilant siyain, and rolled out, — 

" ' Qui timetis Dominmn, laudate eum : uni- 
versum semen Jacob, glorificate eum: timeat eum 
omne semen Israel.' " + 

♦ "Save me from the lion's mouth : for thou hast heard me from 
the horns of the unicorns." — Psalm xxii, 21. 

t ** Ye that fear the Lord, praise him ; all ye the seed of Jacob, 
glorify him ; and fear him, all ye the seed of Israel." — Ihid, 23. 
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Mathilde was listening now, with starting eyes 
and parted lips. The priest took up his glorious 
melody once more : — 

" ' Quoniam non sprevit, neque despexit depreca- 
tionem pauperis : nee avertit faciem suam a me ; et 
cum clamarem ad eum, exaudiit me.' "* 

Mathilde knew him now. She ran towards him 
with outstretched arms, and without one word. 
She should have knelt for his benediction by right, 
but her love got the better of her decorum, and she 
merely cast herself into his arms and kissed his 
noble old face twenty times over. 

"I am a good calculator," said M. D'Isigny, 
beaming down on them, as soon as Mathilde had 
got over her first outburst. " I gave you the route 
pretty correctly, I think ? " 

"You did nothing of the kind," said Father 
Martin; "I have kept time, but I have not fol- 
lowed your route at all. I have kept time with you ; 
but do you think that I was coming into a foreign 
land without seeking adventures? I have come 

• "For he hath not despised nor abhorred the affliction of the 
afflicted ; neither hath he hid his face from him ; but when he cried 
Tmto him, he heard." — Paahn xzii. 24. 
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across country like a fox-hunter. Found at Eing 
Wood, went away at a slapping pace over Wool- 
bridge Common for Charlbury, where there was a 
slight check (for breakfast) ; then away again with 
a good scent to More Critchill ; and so by Tarrant 
Monkton to Pimpeme — ^where, as you see, we have 
killed. A fast thing, fifteen miles in less than six 
hours ! " 

He parodied all this in French, to D'Isigny's 
great amusement. 

"Thou Anglo-maniac, thou Orleanist, whence 
hast thou gotten this insular * Argot ' so soon ? " 

" So soon ! " said Father Martin. " Did you not 
tell me once that you had sat up all the night before 
and learnt Spanish. I am not such a quick learner 
as that, yet I know all about fox-hunting, and have, 
what is more, brushed up my Aristotle and my 
Plato; learnt a great deal about the system of 
education at Oxford; of the antiquities of the 
neighbourhood ; of the state of politics in France — 
mind that — and all in one afternoon and evening. 
Knowledge — or, at the very lowest, news — ^is better 
diffused here than in France. At St. Malo, when I 
sailecT, no one discussed much about the separation 
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of the orders in the States-General. My friend 
of last night pointed shrewdly out to me that the 
whole thing hinged on it." 

" But who was your friend ? " 

" Hear my adventure. Having read the travels 
of Moritz * in this benighted land, I became aware 
that a pedestrian is an object of suspicion and dis- 
trust. Captain Somers tried to dissuade me from 
my plan of walking here : not only, he said, because 
I was a pedestrian, but because I was a priest ; and 
reminded me that only nine years ago London was 
sacked, and priests were hunted when there was an 
attempt to remove our disabilities. But I said to 
him plainly, as we walked the quarterdeck together 
as we came through the Needles — (have you seen 
these Needles? No ! You should.) — I said to him, 
' Dear Somers, the French Church is going to reap 
what she has sown. I will get in train for it. I 
will learn to face scorn; therefore, I will walk. 

* Moritz travelled in England in 1782, chiefly on foot. His 
book will be found very interesting to such readers as care for little 
scenes and incidents in the country inns and farm-houses of the 
England of our immediate fathers, seen by foreign eyes, from the 
pen of an intelligent though poor German parson. Gonzalez, also, 
the Portuguese Arthur Young (commercial, however, not agricultu- 
ral), is also interesting. He travelled in 1730. 

N 2 
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But martyrdom as yet ! No ! Therefore, with the 
map you have given me, I will go across the 
country, and will stay only at the houses of the 
Protestant priests.' 

" He turned on me suddenly and sharply, and he 
said : ' My dearest Padre, of all things I wouldn't 
do that.' 

'^Isaid: * Why not?' 

" He said in answer: 'Because you had better do 
anything else.' 

" I asked again : * Why ? ' And he answered 
again, English-like by repetition: 'Because, my 
dear Padre, you will find it a mistake.' 

" Well, I was right, and he was wrong. He kept 
possession of my portmanteau, to be sent to his 
brother. Sir Lionel ; and his sailors landed me at a 
place they call Key Haven. Have you seen 
those English sailors ? No ! You should. They 
are kings among men, gently ferocious and fero- 
ciously gentle. The tide was low, and there were 
deep holes among the mud banks. I thought I 
should have to wade to shore; but they fell to 
quarrelling which was to carry me, until their noise 
was stilled by the voice of a little boy-oflBlcer in a 
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gold-laced hat, who steered the boat. Then the 
biggest giant carried me on shore across the mud ; 
after which he refused my money, declined my 
benediction, and would not even let me kiss him ; 
at the same time, in very coarse language, giving me 
to understand that I was as fine a man as he had ever 
met ; which is hardly likely. This sailor — captain 
of the foretop was his rank, as he informed me — 
voluntered to put me on my road, as he claimed to 
belong to those parts. I wish that he had not done 
so, for, meeting a custom-house officer in the road, 
he suddenly studied the weather in an abstacted 
manner, walked accidentally against that custom- 
house officer, knocked him down, fell heavily on the 
top of him, and then used opprobrious epithets to 
the officer because he declined to box, but proposed 
an appeal to the law. I, as a man of peace, tried to 
make peace between them; but, speaking bad 
English, was unsuccessful. From my limited 
knowledge of English, I gathered that my tall 
sailor-friend was possessed with a burning desire to 
knock oflF all the heads of all the douaniers in the 
British islands ; and also that the custom-house 
officer was prepared to *pull* any sailor who 
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attempted to do so. The threat of the custom- 
hoase officer evidently refers to the penalities for 
high treason. He meant, doubtless, that he would 
' poll him on a hurdle to the gallows.' 

*' Finding that my sailor-firiend was but a 
dangerous companion, I was glad to leave him, 
in spite of his kindness ; and to start across 
country towards you. Somers was wrong about 
my reception among the English clergy ; and I was 
right. With the map he had given me, and walk- 
ing £Eist, chanting my offices as I walked, I made 
Kingford Magna that night. The peasantry' 
objected to me strongly. They would have ob- 
jected to anything else they did not imderstand, 
just as strongly. They hooted me, they set their 
dogs at me ; but I understand dogs. In one little 
village where they set many dogs at me, I sat down 
upon the stocks and called the dogs to me one by 
one. The dogs all came one after another, but the 
villagers stood in a circle, and would have none of 
me at all. The jockei of the seigneur of those 
parts, a young man of great personal beauty and 
large stature, came with his hat in his hand to me 
as I sat on the stocks, and begged me to notice that 
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none of liis lord's dogs had joined in the attack on 
me, advising me respectfully to come to the 
seigneur's house, where I should be well received. 
'Our people, sir,' he said, 'are not used to the sight 
of a priest.' That must have been a good young 
man, you know. 

" Well, I determined to adhere to my determina- 
tion of using the Protestant priests just as the 
Protestant priests would use us. • So when I got to 
Ringford Magna, I asked the way to the Rector's 
house, who was also Rural Dean ; and they told me 
the way, and laughed at me the while. I went 
through his park, thi'ough his flower gai'den, up to 
his front door. I rang the bell, and there came 
out a footman in velvet breeches and a butler in 
black; and there stood I — a poor dusty little secular 
Catholic priest, in full array. And I said, ' Somers 
is right. He knows his people. I had better have 
gone and called on Cardinal Leroy, Cardinal de 
Rohan, or the Archbishop of Sens, than done 
this.' 

" ' Was the Rural Dean at home ? ' I asked. 

** No ; but the Rural Deaconess was. Mrs. 
Tomkins was at home. 
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" My dear D'Isigny, I had never realised a 
married priest before. As there is nobody listen- 
ing, I am not at all sure that I object to it so 
strongly as I am bound to do. I was utterly abroad 
for a moment, but soon recovered myself. ' I would 
do myself the honour to see Madame, if she would 
allow me.' 

" Madame would do me that honour. She took 
me in: she put at my disposal everything which 
the house contained. Her mother followed suit. 
There was nothing which they would not do for me. 
When the Rural Dean came home, he seized on me 
as a great prize. We talked politics until dinner, 
divinity till coffee, classics until the ladies went to 
bed, and then — a neighbouring lord coming in — 
sporting, principally fox-hunting, until three in the 
morning. I saw that my host and his friend, the 
lord, wanted to talk about hounds ; and yet, being 
gentlemen, did not hke to do so, lest they should be 
uninteresting to me. So, hating the very name of 
all kinds of field-sports, I professed an ignorant 
interest about this wonderful fox-hunting, and gave 
them their will. I deserved anything for my shame- 
less hypocrisy, but the devil was permitted to pay 
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me in his coin, for I was very much interested at 
first, but rose with a bad headache and an ill temper 
this morning. Ha! this is your valley! How 
beautiful and peaceful ! And I am actually to rest 
here a little ! Not for long." 



CHAPTER XV. 



FATHER martin's ADVICE. 



Mathilde went quickly up into Adfele's room, 
and said, " Here is news, then, good news." 

And Ad^le said, "What news? Has my father 
determined to send me into a nunnery ? I wish he 
would. He has puzzled Lionel, and made him 
distrustful by his treatment of me. I wish he 
would let me go into a nunnery, and have done with 
it all." 

" Ad&le, hear," said Mathilde. " One has come 
who will set it all right. Father Martin has 



come." 



*'I am sure I do not know what he wants here, 
prying and peering, and asking questions. I would 
much sooner that he was anywhere else,*' Ad^le 
replied, petulantly. Still, she was glad. He was, 
at all events, a pleasing distraction for her father ; 
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and she had had too much of her father's attentions 
lately. Only from that point of view his arrival was 
an advantage ; and, moreover, his was a fresh face, 
which was something; and a Frenchman, which 
was something more ; and a very agreeable man, 
which was something more still. And so, after 
having dismissed MathUde in a state of deep 
disappointment at not having pleased her, she 
gradually, worked herself up until she persuaded her- 
self that Father Martin's arrival was a great godsend, 
and that he was a very charming and delightful old 
man. Knowing, also, that he had more influence 
with her father than any one else, she argued, 
entirely from instinct, that his arrival was somewhat 
the same as a cessation of hostilities, or, at least, of 
a truce. That there must be a battle-royal with 
her father some day, she very little doubted; but 
she felt that, in consequence of Father Martin's 
arrival, the day was postponed for the present. 

M. D'Isigny had found an early moment to 
consult Father Martin about this matter between 
De Valognes and Adele. He showed him the 
dreadful letter, and awaited his advice. 

*' Serious, my dear friend," said Father Martin. 
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"It is undoubtedly serious. I knew most of this 
just before I sailed." 

*' I always thought that De Valognes was in love 
with Mathilde," said M. Dlsigny. 

" So did others," said Father Martin. '* I knew 
how matters stood even before Andre Desilles told 
me. 

" Andre Desilles ! " said M. D'Isigny. " How 
did that very self-contained young gentleman ever 
lower his intellect so far as to take cognizance of a 
love affair ? " 

" I do not think that you understand Andre 
Desilles, my friend," said Father Martin. 

"Possibly not," said M. D'Isigny. "I am not 
sure that I should ever take the trouble. An old 
martinet is sufficiently intolerable, but a young one 
more so. How came he to take an interest in this 
business ? " 

"Louis De Valognes is his most intimate 
friend." 

" True ; he has a friend. I had forgotten. 
Well; and so Tiberius Gracchus Desilles put a 
spoke in the wheel of his bosom friend on this 
matter, and betrayed him to you." 
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" You will know him better one day," said Father 
Martin. 

" I doubt it, if my wishes are consulted," said M. 
D'Isigny, coldly. " That young gentleman does 
not seem to have behaved well in this matter." 

Father Martin longed to tell the whole truth. 
That Andre DesiUes loved Mathilde, while Mathilde 
loved De Valognes. He kept that part of the 
matter to himself: he did not quite see how to act 
about it. 

" He seems to have oflfended you in something 
else also," said Father Martin. 

" N'importe.'* 

" You ask my advice, and I strongly advise you 
to do one thing." 

" And that is " said M. Dlsigny. 

" To do nothing at all. Let it go. It will be 
pretty sure to right itself. Have you been unkind 
to the girl over this matter ? " 

" I have been giving her a certain form of 
discipline." 

"Leave it off. You will. drive her to something 
rash and underhand. Your hand is too heavy for 
that kind of thing. And reflect again. This letter 
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of Louis De Valognes is only one in answer to a 
letter of hers, in which she cast him off — I think 
regretfully, but certainly cast him off. Dear me, 
she may be exceedingly fond of this Sir Lionel 
Somers, for aught we know. It will all go right, if 
you will only be kind to the girl, and if Louis De 
Valognes will keep away. She will forget him soon 
enough, if she could write the letter to him she 
evidently has written." 

" Louis De Valognes wrote to me proposing a 
visit," said D'Isigny. 

'* He spoke of the same thing to me. I dissuaded 
him." 

'* Is there any fear of his coming ? " 

'Tear? yes. Chance, no. At least, I do not 
think he will come. He was a little rebellious 
about it. Laissez allerf See ! here is Adfele 
herself. What a wonderfully beautiful little 
woman ! " 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION IN THE STOUR VALLEY. 

A WIND-BEATEN, Solitary grange, like Sheepsden, 
perched up high in a hollow of the bare chalk down, 
facing the wild south-west, is pretty sure to be dull 
at all seasons of the year. Sheepsden certainly was 
— ^nay, it was more than dull — it was profoundly 
melancholy. 

Even in summer, when the valley below was still, 
peaceful, and calm, some wandering wind always 
found its way into the hollow where this old house 
stood, and in some way raised mournful music : 
either sighing through the dry grass of the wold ; or 
whispering to the scattered jimipers ; or raising fit- 
fully a lonely sound like distant falling water among 
the elms which surrounded the house. The furious 
south-west from Brittany, from the wild quicksands 
of Mont St. Michel, from the tossing woods of 
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Dinan^ from the desolate Druid rocks of Morbihan, 
was the most refreshing wind they got; and that 
howled and piped and raved among their eaves and 
chimneys^ as if each cairn and menhir had jrielded 
up the spirits of the dead priests, and they were 
riding on the blast, fuU shriek with their immea- 
surable woes. 

The east wind — ^the worst of English winds — 
should, from the position of the house, have passed 
silently over it. Yet some former proprietor of 
Sheepsden, some ancestor of the dreadful Lady of 
Dinan, would not have it go by, at least unheard, 
and had planted Scotch firs on the summit of the 
down to catch it and make it musical ; so when the 
rest of the valley was almost unaware of the sad, 
steady, blighting wind of spring, the inhabitants of 
the Grange were kept fully in mind of it by wild 
tossing, wailing boughs close overhead. Summer 
or winter still, the winds of heaven made Sheepsden 
one of the most mournful houses in the world. 

The internal economy of the house was not likely 
to make it very lively either, as my readers have 
doubtless perceived. The charmed circle of comfort 
was bounded by the light of the great fire upon the 
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screen which shut them in. They were comfortable 
enough inside that space, and the wandering winds 
which rumbled about among the rafters overhead, 
only made them feel more so ; but even after 
prayers Adele would sit and yawn herself blind 
sooner than she would go in the darkness up to bed 
without Mathilde (or as a pisaller Mrs. Bone). Wil- 
liam and Mrs. Bone a hundred times over confided 
to one another that the house was very " unked** * 
indeed. Mathilde, who said nothing, considered on 
the whole that it was preferable to her mother's at 
Dinan, and she could not well have said less. As 
for M. D'Isigny, it suited him and his temper to 
perfection. 

Father Martin went over the whole establishment 
in perfect silence, with his clever, handsome Celt- 
Norse head on one side, and at the end he said, — 

" You keep your women in too tightly, D'Isigny. 
Believe an experienced man, it does not do." 

" You ought to know, as a priest," replied D'Isigny. 
" The women are your stock in trade." 

*' They are my stock in trade, and I do know," 

* " Unked ;** probably only "unkind," after all. A very com- 
mon word in Hants, Berks, and Dorset. 

VOL. I. 
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said Father Martin ; " and I tell you that they will 
not stand this kind of thing a moment longer than 
<they can help it. You have been using your power 
to the utmost, and have very little capital in hand. 
You have brought your women to the edge of rebel- 
Uon." 

" Women like being bullied," said M. D'Isigny. 

"Do they?'* said Father Martin. ''I was not 
aware of the fact myself. We never do it, ex- 
cept in extreme cases, even with (ywr claims to their 
obedience. You have gone too far with these women. 
You can keep them in hand here, in this desolate, 
isolated old house ; but they would be too much for 
you in the world. If you want to have any influence 
over them at all, you must show more tenderness. 
You speak vaguely of using Adfele's beauty and 
Mathilde's shrewdness iq politics ; we will speak at 
large of that afterwards ; but I tell you plainly that 
you will lose your hold of them by this extreme 
severity. Why, one of our people could not do it ; 
and what hold have you over a religious woman like 
Mathilde compared to mine? I could take her 
from you to-morrow. She has spiritual necessities 
which you are unable to supply, and she would fol- 
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low me away from yon at any time. You must not 
grind these women as you do." 

" I am an old witness of the way in which priestg^ 
abuse superstitious women for then- own ends," said 
D*Isigny ; " and I respectfully bow to the great 
influence of human folly. I cannot fight it single- 
handed. Have your way with me and with the 
women. I shall require both priests and women for 
my work, and so I will keep terms with you. Have 
your way." 

" What is your work ? ** asked Father Martin. 

" To check the Revolution," said M. D'Isigny, 
quietly — " to keep it in hand, and prevent it going 
too far. You cannot understand. Well, then, to 
prevent them, as one item, from hanging all you 
priests up in a row. You can understand that." 

** Quite," said Father Martin ; " but we shall be 
hung in a row notwithstanding. Hah ! so you are 
going to keep the Revolution in hand, are you ? You 
have the best intentions." 

This conversation between Martin and D'Isigny 
had the eflfect of making the old home much more 
agreeable to Mathilde and Adele. Uncertain in 
politics as he was, M. D'Isigny was a devoted re- 
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ligionist. La Fayette's rose-water republicanism he 
loved ; but La Fayette's expedition to America was 
in his eyes disgraceful piracy. He was bent on 
making the new monarchical repubUcaoism fit with 
the old monarchical division of Europe, and also 
with Romcm Catholicism — a hopeless task, which 
none but a Feuillan pedant would have undertaken^ 
We have only to do with this, however — that he 
gave up the spiritual management of his house to 
Father Martin, ex officio, and that the house was 
much better managed by the clever and amiable 
priest than by the crotchety doctrinaire. 

No allusion was ever made to Adftle by her father 
to the dreadful De Valognes' letter. What was in 
it, and what became of it, she could not find out, 
and of course did not dare to ask. Sir Lionel con- 
tinued his visits as usual ; M. D'Isigny was quiet, 
kind, and agreeable, and all went smoothly : all 
angles were rounded off by the influence of this one 
man. 

The house placed up so high above the distant 
town, above the noises of the valley, which only 
came faint and indistinct on the ear, was solitary 
still, but no longer melancholy. Father Martin 
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explained ostentatiously that his mind required re- 
laxation and amusement ; that after the cheerfulness 
of St. Malo, and the excitement of the Eennes riots, 
the sadness of their house was disagreeable to him. 
He demanded to be taken out on expeditions in the 
neighbourhood ; he wished to make the acquaintance 
of a few of the neighbours ; he liked sometimes a 
game of cards, and sometimes asked for some reading 
aloud in the evening : making it appear that it was 
all done for him. 

The Rector, a gentlemanly, well-read man, called 
on him at once, and they became great friends. 
They organised parties to visit the local antiquities 
together; the Rector and Sir Lionel generally casting 
up at the rendezvous on horseback, but the French 
party invariably walking. M. D'Isigny himself un- 
bent at these gatherings, though like an Englishman 
he took his pleasure sadly. 

Then every one was made busy for some time in 
making a chapel out of a room which had evidently 
been used for the purpose before. It was astonish- 
ing to see what good taste and good will did in a 
very short time. A very handsome little chapel was 
shaped out, and one by one the various ornaments 
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were got together, Sir Lionel assisting nobly. In- 
deed, they could hardly have done without him, for 
he fetched and carried like a dog for them, sturdy 
Protestant as he was. In fact it was he, and no 
other, who drove over to Lulworth when everything 
was finished, borrowed and brought home in his 
curricle the very vestments in which Father Martin 
first said Mass, before the new ones ordered from 
France, and presented by him, had arrived. From 
Stourminster Newton to Christ Church the whole 
valley groaned at this awful backsliding. Every 
one believed that Sir Lionel (with his 19,000 acres) 
was already in the bosom of Rome. As he flippantly 
remarked to a venerable nobleman who remonstrated 
with him: '^ It is lucky that the election is just over. 
They will have forgotten all about it by the next 
one, or I wiU do something else to put it out of 
their heads.'' 

When entering that house. Father Martin had, 
after the beautiful old custom, paused at the door- 
way and said, ** Peace be to this house." He verily 
had fulfilled his own benediction, and brought peace. 

Not, however, by quietly letting every one have 
his or her own way, but by a quiet though courageous 
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activity. Probably that sKghtly-built man had as 
much determination as all the rest of the family put 
together, though he was utterly without obstinacy. 
Convince his reason, and he would yield instantly ; 
leave that unconvinced, and you could do nothing 
with him at all. This man had determined that 
there should be peace in the house, and, lo ! there 
was peace. 

He had the most violent objection to arguing on 
religious subjects. The Rector would have very 
much liked a quiet and gentlemanly passage of arms, 
foils carefully blunted, with him; and, indeed, 
brushed himself up for the battle, but Father Martin 
declined. 

" We are not likely to convert one another," he 
said, " so why should we argue ? We each believe 
the other wrong, yet can respect one another ; so 
why argue ? If you desire an intellectual contest 
with me, I am charmed to join battle with you, but 
it must be on another subject than rehgion. See 
what we have come to in France with all this argu- 
mg." 

" You are a sensible man. Father Martin," said 
the good-humoured Rector. " But you are attract- 
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ing a congregation up there at Sheepsden, you know. 
I doubt I shall have to borrow a sermon from my 
neighbour, the Hon. and Rev. Cosmo Knox, and 
preach it at you. I know of an elegant, spicy piece 
of his, which he preached the week before the Gordon 
riots. It is so calm, so logical, and so charitable, 
that it would quite finish your business, if you were 
rash enough to tempt me to use it against you. Be 
warned in time, for I shall certainly use it, if you 
continue to erect the abomination under my Pro- 
testant nose, and seduce my sheep." 

** I have seduced no sheep of yours," said Father 
Martin, earnestly and eagerly ; ** not one. Believe 
me, ten thousand times, dear Rector, not one. Do 
you think that I, in the face of the horrible state of 
things in my beloved France, would be the man to 
set Christians quarrelling on dogmas ? Do not, as 
a fellow-minister of the Gospel, believe such a thing 
of me." 

" My dear sir," said the Rector, seriously, " I was 
only joking." 

" I am glad of that. I am sure of it. See here, 
then, dear Rector. What is my congregation ? At 
most, thirty. Who are they? Hidden Catholics, 
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of whom you did not know ; and there are many 
such in all England. These few who come to 
Sheepsden are only a faithful few, who in past times, 
and at the great festivals, crept wearily across the 
down to Lulworth. There are no others. You 
have, I think, complained of Mademoiselle D'Isigny 
for leaving Catholic books of devotion with the sick 
whom she visited, but I have pointed out to her that, 
without direction, they are as bad as useless." 

" Say no more, my dear sir," said the Rector. 
** I have collected Mademoiselle D'Isigny*s books 
which she left with the sick and poor, and have 
them tied np with tape in my study, all except one, 
* Thomas a Kempis,' a book which I use myself. 
Say no more." 

" I would have wished, I would have prayed," 
said Father Martin, standing before him, with his 
hands stretched towards him, and his beautiful face 
flushed with emotion, " that England might become 
Catholic. I wish for it still, but now I only pray 
that she may keep with Christ. The religious 
future of England is in the hands of such men as 
you. I would strengthen those hands instead of 
weakening them. This is no time for arguing on 
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details, when the bases of all religion is in danger. 
Your flock has nothing to fear from me." 

" The religious future of England is in the hands 
of such men as you." A subject for contemplation. 
The day was mild and warm, with a S.W. wind 
blowing gently up the river, and raising a fine 
ripple. It struck the Bector that this was a good 
day for contemplation, with the assistance of the 
'* contemplative man's recreation." He accordingly 
stepped across home, and told Mrs. Bector confi- 
dentially that he was going to see what Sir Lionel's 
jack were like. 

She mildly suggested that it was Saturday ; and 
was his sermon ready ? 

" I shall preach an old sermon, my dear. My 
very best. They have not heard it for two years, 
and ought to hear it once a month. No. 67. 
Text, you remember, * Paul planteth, and ApoUos 
watereth, but God giveth the increase.' " 

** I am glad of that," she said. ** I will get it 
out, and put it ready. I like that sermon. Do 
you want one of the men with you ?" 

** Certainly not. I shall carry my own net. I 
wish to be alone." 
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" I am glad of that. I am going to have them 
all in the flower-garden. Are you going to dine at 
home?" 

" Yes." 

*^ I am glad of that, becanse I have eels, which 
you like. Do you think you shall catch any fish?" 

" Certain. A splendid day." 

'' I am glad of that. I wish, if you fish as low as 
the village, that you would leave a fish with Eliza 
Bigden, who has just got a boy." 

"Are you glad of thatV asked the Eector, 
taking his rod a^d net from one of his men. 

" I don't know, I am sure. I think I am glad 
that she is well through with it, though she is 
deeply to blame. I wish you would leave her a 
fish." 

''Pour encourager les autres,** growled the Rector, 
as he passed towards the river. " She would have 
got precious few fish from that little French priest. 
Here is the wife of my bosom urging me on to 
the encouragement of immorality, and pleading 
Christian pity for her conduct." 

Those who care about the noble science of 
angling, who are adepts at it, and who like to 
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pursue the solitary vice without interruption, would 
do well to take to heart the words which I am 
about to write down, and to act on them. Always 
go fishing on the very worst days. You then have 
the river to yourself, and can do as you please, 
which I take it is one of the great charms of 
fishing. In the May-fly season, when men are 
almost in rows on the bank, when one man catches 
a large trout close to the legs of another man's 
servant, who has been sent into the water to regain 
his master's flies, fish are not very precious. One 
good fish caught on a foul and sulking day is worth 
a dozen caught on such a day as this. The Rector 
was a fair-weather man, and always knew when the 
fish would run, as well as a poacher. This was an 
undoubtedly fine day for jack fishing, and so he 
went out, as did every one else. 

Sir Lionel Somers preserved his part of the 
Stour in the most careful manner, but as he gave 
every one who asked him leave to fish, partly to 
keep up his interest in the borough, and partly 
from sheer good nature, it all came to the same 
thing in the end. The first person the Rector met, 
with his rod over his shoulder, was his own clerk. 
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who simpered and bowed ; the next was the horse- 
doctor, who was profoundly civil, but obviously 
raced him to get the first turn oir the long shallow ; 

■ 

and when they arrived there, the master chimney- 
sweep from Stourminster Ne^vton was there before 
both of them, but half-washed, and more than half 
drunk, looking as if he had been acting Othello the 
night before, and had since tumbled into a horse- 
pond. Then there was a disreputable young black- 
smith, with a live bait and a float, watcliing every 
other comer out of the comers of his evil young 
eyes. There was the father of the present Dick 
Martin, who was a great poacher, looking very 
innocent, but keeping a sharp look out lest any of 
the numerous fishers should get hold of any of his 
cleverly set night-lines. Nay, infancy itself was 
not unrepresented, for the village tailor had come 
and brought his numerous family, part of which 
were watching their father fish, while the rest were 
running about the meadow, stark naked, howling. 

There was neither fishing, peace, nor contempla- 
tion to be got here. There were, however, three or 
four fine reaches of the river which ran through Sir 
Lionel's park, which were more carefully kept, and 
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to which the Rector and a select few had the entree. 
He pushed on down the meadows towards the park. 

The Rector wrfs a handsome man, about forty, 
but looking much yoimger ; and was not clerically 
dressed. He was extremely cross at finding his 
favourite piece of water being fished to death by 
tag-rag and bob-tail; moreover he wished to be 
alone : and so, when he had hoisted himself over 
the sacred park palings, and was wading deep in Sir 
Lionel's grass, he saw a young gentleman leaning 
over the side of the river, and calmly picking out 
a night-line with a jack at the end of it ; he got 
fractious, and began to think about his friend's 
interests. 

The young gentleman beckoned to him, and said 
in French, — 

'* Look here, then, fisher. You shall have fish 
in your pannier, and no one shall know anything at 
all. I have been sitting here on this log, and have 
watched the grass grow under the rain ; and then 
I have looked upward for a sight of heaven, but 
always the sad grey clouds. And then I heard 
cloc ! cloc ! in the river, and I saw this string, and 
here is the fish.*' 
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A scandalous transaction. The sporting in- 
stincts which had flowed in the Rector's blood for 
centuries rebefled against it; he said, in French 
also, — 

" Has Monsieur the entree here ?" 

''The entree? No. Why?" 

"This is Sir Lionel Somers's park, and, al- 
though he is absurdly lenient with regard to 
trespass in other parts of his property, he draws a 
line with regard to his park." 

The young gentleman arose. "Are you Sir 
Lionel Somers?" he asked quietly. "Yes, I am 
sure you are, and I can understand all about it." 

" I am not Sir Lionel Somers, sir," said the 
puzzled Rector. "I am but the priest of the 
parish. I hope I have given you no offence ; but 
Sir Lionel is very particular, and it is impossible to 
see whether a man is a gentleman or not, if he 
chooses to lean over in the long grass, and pick up 
poachers' night-lines." 

The Rector was not in the least degree a man 
likely to be troubled with any form of physical 
fear ; but when De Valognes rose up from the wet 
grass and confronted him, he was strongly possessed 
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with a moral fear. He was a&aid that he had been 
rude to a gentleman, a Frenchman, and a stranger. 

For he was by no means prepared for the extra- 
ordinary beauty and elegance of the yoimg gentle- 
man who stood before him. He wore the usual 
caped great coat, long riding boots, and a three- 
corned hat ; but it was such a beautiful little hat, 
so extremely neat and sober, and yet so very con- 
fident. And the boots were such beautifully cut 
boots, and the man himself was so splendidly set 
altogether, that the Bector saw he had made a 
great mistake ; and, moreover, the perfection of his 
features and complexion, and the manly grace of 
his carriage fixed the Rector for a moment in dumb 
astonishment, and he could do nothing to put 
himself right. 

Meanwhile De Valognes smiled pleasantly on the 
Bector, and said, ^^ Trespassing has become such a 
habit in France in these later months, that you see 
it has even infected the most loyal of us. I ask 
Monsieur's pardon, and retire." 

The Rector once more apologised, and they 
parted bowing and scraping, and kootooing against 
one another, as if for a large wager. 
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"Now, who may you be, my fine sir?" solilo- 
quised the Rector. "And why have you got on 
your best clothes on a week-day, and why have you 
got a rose in your button-hole, and why are your 
eyes so bright, and why does your breath come and 
go lightly between your parted lips ? I doubt you 
are come a courting, my young sir. And, upon my 
word, with a pretty good chance of success, I 
should say." 

A very little further on he met Sir Lionel 
fishing, the day was so good for fishing that even he 
had come out, M. D'Isigny was at his elbow. 
Now, Sir Lionel was a splendid fisherman, and 
M' D'Isigny knew nothing whatever about it, yet 
he was instructing Sir Lionel. Superadded to an 
exhaustive acquaintance with all the traditional lore 
of angling. Sir Lionel had a shrewd, observant 
braiQ, a quick hand, and a steady eye; yet M. 
D'Isigny proved him to be philosophically wrong in 
a dozen ways, and condescendingly showed him 
how the thing should be done. He had, at an odd 
time, made out a theory of fishing, in which every 
thing was considered except the will and habits of 
the fish ; and he was somewhat contemptuously 

VOL. I. p 
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giving Sir Lionel the benefit of it now. The 
Rector said to himself: "Bother that Frenchman. 
I wanted to speak to Lionel alone." 

It was a dim instinct more than anything else 
which made him begin comparing and contrasting 
Sir Lionel Somers with the young Frenchman^ 
whom he had not seen. Sir Lionel was the taller 
of the two^ and was in a different way quite as 
handsome; and there was a calm^ deliberate ma- 
jesty about the English Norman, which the French 
Norman, with all his grace and dignity of carriage, 
wanted. Even in dress the contrast between the 
Gallicised and the Anglicised Norman was apparent. 
Each had, of course, after the manner of his race, 
adapted himself to the land of his adoption. The 
Frenchman had gained elegance from the Celt, and 
had idealised that elegance until it was almost 
perfect. The Englishman had gained rude, homely, 
coarse strength : and had equally idealised that. 
Against the perfectly-made clothes of De Valognes, 
Sir Lionel showed the dress of an English game- 
keeper, in expensive material, and of the most 
perfect fit. His shooting-coat and waistcoat were 
of velvet ; his finely-shaped leg was clothed in grey 
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breeches and leather gaiters ; his feet were in well- 
made lace-up boots; all fit to resist weather and 
brambles. His continual devotion to athletic sports 
had given him a carriage more rude and less refined 
than his French rival, yet quite as dignified, and 
almost equally graceful. 

" I'll go to pillory if I know which is the finest 
fellow of the two," thought the Rector. " It would 
be a pity if two such fine fellows were to fall out on 
any subject." 

Alas ! good Rector, for five-and-twenty years — 
the first of which was near at hand — Sir Lionel and 
De Valognes were, by proxy, to be at one another's 
throats ; and the Frenchman to this day — ^in spite 
of Aboukir, Trafalgar, the Peninsula, and Waterloo 
— declares that he never was in the least degree 
beaten ; and least of aU people by the Englishman. 
The stars in their courses fought against Sisera, 
that was aU. Surely war is the most unsatisfactory 
amusement in the world. 

M. D'Isigny began on the Rector : 

" Your rules of fishing are a mere collection of 

ill-digested legends. They should be tabulated and 

sifted : those which are obviously puerile rejected, 
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and the others subjected to the light of philosophy. 
Somers here has come out fishing because the wind 
was south-west. Can any man be foolish enough 
to believe that a fish, which lives under the water, 
can care which way the wind blows ? *' 

"Long tradition and long personal experience 
show us that they do," replied the Rector. 

"You argue from an insufficient number of 
facts," said D'Isigny. " You have got the idea into 
your heads that the fish only bite in a south-west 
wind, and so you never come to fish but when the 
wind is in that quarter. The wind was east yester- 
day before the thunder-storm, yet neither of you 
fished. Believe me, the fish would have bitten just 
as well." 

At this obvious piece of nonsensical ignorance 
they both laughed. 

" Long tradition and long personal experience," 
continued M. D*Isigny, "proved to us that the 
French peasantry would not rise against their vil- 
lainous misgovemment, yet they have risen, and 
who shall lay them ? " 

After saying which he departed and left them to 
their folly. 
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'' There he goes with his half truth," said the 
Rector. "A man sharp and keen in action when 
once roused; but, I doubt, totally muddled in his 
convictions. If he knew what he wanted, he*d have 
it, though Satan was in the way ; but he don't know 
what he does want. His school will play more 
mischief with the French mon^chy than either 
Royalists or Democrats, before they have done. I 
say, what do you think of that French priest they 
have got up at Sheepsden ? " 

" A very noble man," said Sir Lionel. 

"A suggestive little person," said the Rector, 
" He has set me thinking. A most pestilent and 
dangerous papist, I fear." 

*^ I should say so," said Sir Lionel, dryly. 

*'Will you spin across this pool, or shall I?" 
said the Rector. " Shall I ? Good. What is the 
news from France ? " 

" Dead lock. The tiers etat refuse to vote." 

"They will make a mess of it," said the 
Rector. 

" For France," said Sir Lionel. "You have got 
a fish, and a fine one. Rector. Keep the point of 
your rod up, or he will be down into the weeds. 
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Lost, by Jove! You should keep your fish better 
in hand." 

" He was too strong for me/' 

" So I saw ; a Mirabeau of a fish. You have not 
fallen out with that priest, have you ? ** 

" Not I,*' said the Rector ; ** I am scandalously 
fond of him. Tell me, Lionel, is it true that you 
fetched vestments over from Lulworth to enable 
him to commit the abomination of desolation ? " 

" It is perfectly true.** 

** We shaU get into the most awful trouble about 
him," said the Rector, almost petulantly. 

" Very like," said Sir Lionel. " I don't see why 
you should, however." 

But the Rector did. However, instead of preaching 
the sermon which he had told his wife to set out, he 
sat up all night and wrote another, the text of which 
was, ** Other sheep I have, not of this fold ; " and 
in it he made such scandalous allusions as to the 
possible salvation of Papists, that the parish church- 
warden waited on him, proprio motu, immediately 
after church, and remonstrated. Now the valley 
was not contented with believing that Sir Lionel 
had gone over to Rome to please his papist bride 
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elect ; but also insisted on beUeving, in face of all 
facts, that the Rector of Stourminster Osborne had 
gone too — ^nay, had been there for years ; nayj had 
never been anywhere else. No protestations, either 
from themselves or their Mends, availed them any- 
thing. They were always at Sheepsden, where 
there was mass performed : of course they attended 
it. They were marked men. 

The Rector had a hard time of it, for the Gordon 
Riots, it must be remembered, were but nine years 
past. A considerable number of his congregation 
seceded imder a pretence of dissent, though many 
of them were never seen in the dissenting chapels. 
His church-rate was violently opposed and scarcely 
carried. The parish churchwarden insulted him in 
the vestry, and Sir Lionel, his churchwarden, un- 
happily mislaid his temper in that same vestry, and 
rated the parish churchwarden soundly. The nu- 
merous dissenters in the valley preached against 
him and denounced him ; all except the quiet, good 
old Wesleyan minister at Stourminster Newton, who 
stoutly stood out for him as a gentleman, a Christian, 
and a scholar; the result of which was that his 
chapel was emptied, and his life shortened by worry. 
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And after the general election in the next year, 
Sir Lionel remarked to the Rector : — 

" Do you know that a papist priest in this valley 
is a most expensive luxury ? I had that borough 
of Stourminster Osborne under my feet, until I 
persuaded D'Isigny to send for poor Father Martin. 
Such is the sound Protestant feeling of our English 
electors, that I have had to pay away 1,446Z. in 
sheer hard bribery to regain my rightful influence. 
This, mind you, is in addition to the old regulars ; 
the amount of which you know as well as I. Why, 
man, I had that borough in the hollow of my hand 
before I sent for that little priest.'* 

*' And drove over for the vestments to Lulworth," 
suggested the Bector. 

" Exactly,** said Sir Lionel. ** Who could have 
thought that such a very quiet little man would 
have made such a noise in the valley ? ** 

These were the old times, we must remember; 
the Gordon riots but nine years old, when Pro- 
testant feeling ran high. And bribery at elections 
was carried on to a fearful extent at the end of last 
centiuy. We live in happier times. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



THE FIRST SACRIFICE. 



Down in the valley the meadows were deep in 
grass, across which the tall and thickly-crowded 
hedgerow elms, now in ftdl leaf, threw dark shadows, 
which grew ever darker as day waned. The air was 
faint and rich with the scent of woodbine and mea- 
dowsweet, and the gentle air merely moved the 
flower-spangled grass for one moment, whispered to 
the leaves, and died into stillness. 

The long glorious day succeeding the last of 
which we have spoken had blazed itself almost into 
twilight, and the valley was getting more peaceful 
every minute, when Adele, quite alone, crossed a 
cornfield, and passed into a long, dark, and beau- 
tiful lane, which led towards an unfrequented ford 
in the river. 

She glided along in her silent, bird-like way, but 
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looked round stealthily many times. She, as her 
sister Mathilde had remarked to herself when she 
saw her fiirtive start, was after no good whatever. 

" She will get into the most fearful trouble,*' 
thought poor Mathilde. '' She has had a letter in 
a French hand by the English post. I got close 
enough to it to see that. It is my firm belief and 
persuasion that Andre Desilles has come over, and 
that she is going to give him an interview. Adele 
is really, of all people I ever saw, the least capable 
of guiding herself. There is an utter want of dis- 
cretion, an extreme reckless abcmdon about her 
conduct, which is actually terrible. We shall be 
well out of this without a fatal duel.*' 

She followed her instantly. 

" I can at all events screen her somewhat by 
walking home with her. I doubt I shall have to lie 
a deal over it. It is shameful of Andre to behave 
so. Yet it is so singularly unlike him. Poor dear 
Andre and I never were friends — at least, I never 
got on so well with him as I might have — ^but he 
was always the most discreet and honourable of 
mortals. It seems to me an inconceivable thing 
that he has left his regiment and come here after 
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Adele, after knowing of her engagement with Sir 
Lionel Somers. Besides, it never seemed to me 
that he cared anything for her. I should have 
thought that he liked me by far the best. Yet, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Bone, he has been in constant 
communication with her. I cannot make the 
matter out completely; only it is evident that 
Adele is bent on making a fool of herself, and 
ruining herself, and must be saved." 

So she followed the unconscious Adele two fields 
off. She was quite sure that her walk would end in 
a painful scene ; that there was trouble before her 
that evening, the greatest part of which was sure to 
fall, somehow or another, on her unlucky head. 
Yet she was one of those who, as far as they are 
personally concerned, live in the present mainly. 
She had a happy habit of making the most of the 
present, and of leaving the future and the past. 
Many exceedingly sensitive and conscientious na- 
tures have exactly the same habit. Consequently, 
with illimitable and unknown trouble before her, 
she improved the present, and, poor soul! to a 
certain extent, enjoyed herself. 

For the early English summer glories had voices, 
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sounds, and scents for her, as much as, nay more 
than, for the lighter, thinner nature of Adfele. 
Mathilde could love with a deeper love than Adfele, 
and she loved De Valognes as Adfele was incapable 
of loving him. There was not a whisper of the 
summer wind across the flowered grass, not a scent 
of rose or woodbine, not a rustle of air among the 
trees, but what spoke of him, and of her love for 
him. Her whole great soul was filled with a tender 
love for him ; and as she walked under the gather- 
ing shadows and thought of him, and of the honour 
he had done her among all women, her noble face 
developed a radiant and glorious beauty, to which 
that of Ad^le was small and commonplace. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was right. She was a wonderfully 
beautiful woman. 

Voices in the lane which led to the ford. She 
hesitated what to do. 

" I had better listen," she thought. " I need not 
tell. I will listen, and I will scold them afterwards. 
I will break suddenly in on them, and denounce 
them. I can look through the hedge here and see 
them. I consider myself justified in so doing." 

She looked through the hedge, and then sat 
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quietly down among the wild parsley, and the 
arums, and the budding clematis, and the fading 
primroses and violets, and put her hand to her 
head. 

They tell one the story of Ginevra, lost to human 
ken on her marriage-day. They tell us in our own 
times of a beautiful bride, lightning-stricken and 
dead under a sheltering crag. Dead these two, 
leaving sorrow to the living. Mathilde lived on. 

She had seen Adele in the arms of De Yalognes ; 
she had heard them interchanging that foolish 
lovers' babble — ^indescribable, not to be translated 
— of which all of us have had, or shall have, expe- 
rience. She saw in an instant that she had been 
shamefully deceived, and she sat down, in the lush 
growth of the English hedgerow, with her hand 
upon her forehead. 

If it had come to her by degrees ; if she had been 
able to get a suspicion of the state of affairs, it 
would have been easier for her to bear it. But in 
the full flush of her gentle, honest love for him, she 
had found him false and herself a beaming fool. 
Coarse hinds have a horrible habit of knocking 
down their wives and kicking them on the head. 
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In aU England or in aQ Ireland no woman was 
worse served that day than was Mathilde by the 
gentle and thoroughly noble De Valognes. 

The two lovers walked away towards the ford; 
but Mathilde sat still behind the hedge with her 
hand on her forehead. ''It is so hard to die like 
this, ma'mselle," said William the Silent to her 
once. "Bless you, I have died before this," she 
replied ; " it is nothing when you are accustomed 
to it. The details may be made more or less 
agonizing, but it is only a matter of time, and the 
result is the same." 

Mathilde had died one of her deaths, and when 
she arose from her seat in the hedgerow she felt 
giddy and ill. Her self had hitherto been her self 
in relation to De Valognes, and that self was dead ; 
so her own self, beiag now worthless, dead, and a 
thing of nought, she began to think more par- 
ticularly abolit others. 

What would be the first effect of Adfele's indis- 
cretion ? To Mathilde, with her ideas of propriety, 
the indiscretion was something absolutely monstrous 
and unheard-of; it was immeasurable. She had 
deceived her — that was nothing; but she had de- 
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ceived her father, and had most shamefully deceived 
Sir Lionel Somers. What on earth was to be done? 
Discovery was almost certain, and then 

She determined most positively at once that she 
would lend herself no longer to the systematic deceit 
which was being practised on Sir Lionel. " I never 
heard anything so monstrous in my life/' she said ; 
" Adele's conduct transcends human belief. I will 
not lend myself to this deceit any longer ; it must 
end. Yet I must save her somehow." 

Adele rarely or never walked out by herseK. Others 
beside Mathilde must have seen the way she went, 
and it was growing from twilight to dark. She 
would be missed and followed. Suppose her father 
should follow her. Which came first — ^the idea in 
her brain, or the sight of M. D'Isigny approaching 
in a leisurely manner three fields off? They came 
so quick one on the other, that she never could 
decide. Others besides herself had watched Adele, 
and had given M. D'Isigny the route. He was not 
far off now, straight on the track. 

Suppose she were to lie perfectly still now. Would 
it not serve them right ? How would it end ? De 
Valognes would be reprimanded furiously, and would 
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most likely rebel, and Adfele would be sent to a 
nunnery. She could well revenge herself on them 
now by merely remaining quiet; but she had no 
spirit. She wanted spirit sadly in one way ; and 
there were her father's broad shoulders advancing 
steadily and inexorably through the standing com. 

So she went through a gap in the hedge and con- 
fronted them. They were not in the least degree 
surprised or taken aback. No one cared for old 
Mathilde : she was nobody. De Valognes held out 
both his hands towards her, and when she was near 
enough took her in his arms and kissed her. She 
submitted quite quietly. Was he not her cousin ? 

" You must fly, Louis," she said, quietly and 
earnestly. " My father is at the end of that field, 
and is coming straight towards us." 

" Now we are all undone together ; " cried Adele, 
pulling her beautiful hair in sheer desperation. 
" Now, I do wish I was dead. Now, I wish I had 
never been bom. Now, I wish that I was with my 
mother at Dinan. Now we are all undone together. 
My father will kill Louis, and I shall be sent to a 
nunnery and be ennuySe to death ; and it is all thy 
fault, thou false and cruel sister. Thou hast fol- 
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lowed me, and by doing so hast given our father the 
route." 

Mathilde took no notice of her. She turned to 
Louis de Valognes. "Time is very short," she 
said; "my father approaches. You must fly and 
hide. What do your eyes say, then — that you scorn 
it ? You can add nothing to your deep dishonour, 
not if you were to hide under the manger in a 
stable. Your honour is gone, yet I believe that 
you love her. Think of the consequences to her if 
you remain here one instant longer." 

Louis de Valognes went at once. He was taken 
by surprise at her appearance, at her words, and at 
the voice of his own conscience. Three minutes 
afterwards M. D'Isigny entered the lane, and ap- 
proaching the ford, saw his two daughters. 

Adele was sitting on the bank, weaving a garland 
of clematis round her hat. Mathilde had got off her 
shoes and stockings, and was washing her feet in 
the river. His steady persistent bullying had made 
them as false as this. 

M. D'Isigny found it necessary to account for his 
situation. He had no right to follow and watch his 
daughters, and he felt it now. His daughters, I 
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regret to say, did not help him out of his difficulty. 
Adele invoked the archangel St. Michael, in her 
surprise, quite vaguely, as the first saint, and, of 
course, the most entirely unappropriate one, who 
happened to come into her giddy head. Mathilde, 
with a vague impression of being near a ford, some- 
what more logically invoked St. Christopher, and 
began putting on her stockings. Between them 
both M. D'Isigny was thoroughly puzzled. 

And he deceived them on his part. He affected 
a pleasant surprise at meeting them, and asked for 
their company home, which was most willingly ac- 
corded. So those three walked home together 
through the gloaming, each of them feeling very 
guilty towards the other, and all extremely afraid of 
one another. Under these circumstances, I need 
hardly say, that they were most ostentatiously agree- 
able and affectionate. Adele was in a state of fairy- 
like, airy gaiety, and innocence ; Mathilde with her 
aching heart, walked beside her father, and talked 
with her usual calm sensible logic about the new- 
born revolution, about politics generally, about 
religion. As for M. D'Isigny, he surpassed himseK. 
He was dignified and conciliatory; he was mildly 
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dictatorial, yet tolerant. He opened up the store- 
house of his mind, and displayed its treasures to 
Mathilde. There was not much to see there, but 
he showed it off well. He discoursed beautifully 

about the beauties of nature, which were spread 

» 

about their path in every direction ; pointing them 
out with his walking-stick. He pointed out to 
Mathilde that nature was now in her creative mood, 
but in a few months more would pass into her 
destructive mood; from which he deduced the beauti- 
ful moral, that life was short, and that you should 
cull the blossoms while they grew ; with a great deal 
more nonsense, equally original and important. 
Mathilde pretended to listen to this balderdash with 
rapt attention, while Adele danced on before them, 
and strewed their path with wild flowers, plucked in 
the innocent gaiety of her heart. It would have 
been unconmionly nice if either of the three had 
believed in it. 

As it was, three self-convicted and self-conscious 
humbugs arrived at the door of Sheepsden together, 
and parted. Adele to her bower, with a worn, old, 
ay, cruel and vindictive look in her beautiful face ; 
wondering what Mathilde would do, or what she 
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wouH say. M. D'Isigny to his reading-lamp, to 
ponder over what could possibly have taken his 
daughters to the ford, and what trick they were 
serving him ; Mathilde to Father Martin's room, to 
lay the whole truth before him, in sheer desperation. 

She entered abruptly and stood before him, and 
he said to- himself: "You are wonderfully hand- 
some. All the men are fools, with the exception of 
Andr6 Desilles. Ccm he be right about De Va- 
lognes?" And then he added aloud. "What is 
the matter, Mathilde ?" 

" De Valognes has come ; and we are all imdone 
together/' said Mathilde. " That is what is the 
matter." 

" Will you explain further ?" said Father Martin, 
quietly. 

"What will one gain by explanations?" replied 
Mathilde. " Louis de Valognes has come, and has 
come for Adfele, which surprised me, for one moment. 
And Adele has conmiitted herself. And there will 
be bloodshed. She has scandalously deceived Sir 
Lionel Somers." 

"And Louis has deceived you," said Father 
MartiQ. 
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" No, not particularly. I am silly and vain, and 
he is very agreeable. I do not speak of that. But 
we are in sad trouble. Adele's indiscretion is im- 
measurable." 

" Are you angry with Louis de Valognes ? " 

"No. Who am I that I should be angry? I 
thought that aflfairs were different ; but who am I 
that I should think? He was kinder to me than 
any one else ever was, and encouraged by his kind- 
ness a certain kind of folly ; but that is all dead and 
buried. Help Adele out of the consequences of this 
awful indiscretion, that is all I ask. Do not mind 
me. 

" I will see her through it somehow," said Father 
MartiQ. " Is that all you have to say?" 

Mathilde was turning to the door, but when he 
said this, she turned again and spoke. 

" That is not all I have to say. I loved and still 
love that man with all my soul. He made me 
beheve that he loved me. I love still the ground 
he walks on ; but that is no matter. If I ever had 
a share in him, I give it to Adele ; for who am I ? 
Eegard this, and remember it. I loved him beyond 
all men, and he has deceived me. Yet my love has 
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not turned to hate, for I love him still. Stay, 
silent; and hear me, father. I have always loved 
Ad^le, as you know. She has deceived me and 
supplanted me ; yet I love her better than ever, 
because I now see that she is capable of loving that 
man. I love her the more strongly because I see 
that she is capable of loving Louis to the extent of 
indiscretion, to the extent of ruin. Do you imder- 

StOQd?" 

" I think I do," said Father Martin, seriously. 

" You will then," said Mathilde, " be pleased to 
use your influence in order to protect her from the 
consequences of her madness." 

" I am not sure," began Father Martin. 

" But I am," said Mathilde. " 7 am the person 
to be considered. You have little or nothing to do 
with the matter, save to do the usual priest's duty 
of making matters fit. Do that." 

'^ You are in rather a heathenish frame of mind 
to-night, Mathilde," said Father Martin. 

" Possibly," said Mathilde. " I have been lying 
all the evening, and I am sick of lying. You can 
set these matters straight for us. Do it." 

And with a humorous smile in his face he did it. 
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When he appeared before D'Isigny the next morn- 
ing, D'Isigny thought that Father Martm was going 
to tell some good story about the Rector, or the 
dissenting minister. It was not at all a humorous 
story which Father Martin told M. D'Isigny, for he 
told him the whole truth. And when he had finished, 
M. D'Isigny sat before him. quite quiet and calm, 
but white with indignation and fury. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

t 

ASHUBST AND SHEEPSDEN. 

The general opinion throughout Stour Valley had 
been that Sir Lionel Somers had "married his 
mother." That is to say, they all thought that old 
Lady Somers would be sole mistress of Ashurst 
imtil she folded up her gold spectacles for the last 
time, and got into her coffin, with much the same 
air of dignified and graceful humility with which she 
was accustomed to get into her coach. 

" I hate men marrying their mothers," said our 
friend the Rector once on old times. " It never 
does. There is certain to be a left-handed family 
to begin with, which produces all kinds of complica- 
tions. After his mother's death, the man is certain 
to marry a lady later on in life, when he has gone 
beyond falUng in love ; and she is certain to marry 
him with her eyes blindfolded by her mother, and 
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to hear all about the previous busmess through her 
maid. Then the man, if he be a man and not an 
animal, is certain to have a sneaking tendresse for 
his left-handed children, and very likely — ^though I 
as a clergyman ought not to acknowledge such a 
thing — some remains of a tend/resse towards the 
woman he has ruined ; and that is the very mischief, 
sir. Consequently, I am extremely glad that Lionel 
has engaged himself to this little French creature 
now, while her character is so pure and unspotted. 
Believe me, sir, a man had better marry his mother's 
dairy-maid than his mother." 

Sir Lionel had come home to his mother one day 
and calmly told her what he kad done. She had 
said, — 

" I would sooner it had been an English woman, 
and I had much sooner that it had been Mathilde 
than Adele ; but this is no earthly business of mine. 
I have never recommended you a wife, because I 
believe that a man who would choose his wife on 
his mother's recommendation is entirely unworthy 
of a wife, at least a wife worth having. My dear 
Lionel, I am profoundly pleased. I cannot tell you 
how profoundly pleased I am at your choice." 
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*' I was afraid you would be angry, mother," said 
Sir Lionel. " You said once that you thought her 
silly and vain." 

*' I am a very silly old woman, my Lionel," said 
Lady Somers, " and say many things which I do 
not mean. Forget what I said then, and hear what 
I say now. She is the most beautiful person I have 
ever seen (except her sister Mathilde). She is 
clever ; she is good-humoured ; she is good-natured ; 
she is amiable. What would you have more ? She 
is, again, splendidly bom. Of her mother, my old 
schoolfellow and neighbour, I wish to say little. 
Mary Price and I did not suit one another. It was 
probably my fault. Yet Mary Price, now the ter- 
rible Madame D'Isigny of Dinan, had remarkable 
elements. Most wonderful elements. Li her style 
of objurgation for instance, she as a mere girl 
showed the highest genius. I conclude all by say- 
ing that we did not suit one another. About your 
choice again, what is there against her? She is 
French; my dear boy, we cannot all be English. 
She is a Boman Catholic ; my dear boy, we cannot 
all be Protestants. Your eyes are open concerning 
the confessional, and you can keep your domestic 
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priest in order. I really think you have not done 
at all badly on the whole. Nay, I think you have 
done very well indeed." 

It was one of the most serious parts of the prac- 
tical creed of such old ladies as Lady Somers, never 
to say a single thing to wife with regard to husband, 
or to husband with regard to wife, which should 
make the one in the least degree vilipend the other. 
She despised and disliked Adele, but this was all 
she said. 

As to what she did. She received Adele with 
open -arms. She petted and caressed her beyond 
measure. She praised her beauty gently and kindly 
to her face. Adele never appeared at Ashurst with- 
out some delicate little refreshment being brought 
in for her — ^nay, more, Adele never went to Ashurst 
without the old lady going away and rummaging 
out of her very precious old stores some exceedingly 
handsome present for her beloved Lioners young 
French bride elect. 

Presents of very great beauty indeed; all kinds 
of things. A pair of old Dresden shepherds in blue 
tights, and their lady-loves in green petticoats and 
gold stars ; a (well, I cannot use another word for 
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it — a spade is a spade) grattoir pour le dos, with a 
beautifully carved ivory hand, a two-foot shaft of 
twisted whalebone, and an ebony handle, with which 
Ad^le was supposed, after the manner of her grand- 
mother, to allay any temporary irritation on her 
spine. A set of amethysts, then rare and expensive, 
now no longer so. A Prayer Book with the Service 
used *' At the Touching" (for the king's evil) in it, 
date 1710, one of the very last. There was also a 
set of Indian chessmen ; a lock-up liqueur case in 
oak, with iron bindings ; and a missal bound in real 
cedar of Lebanon, overlaid by delicate silver filigree 
work, with a piece of the true cross set in emerald 
in the centre. And this last present was a thing 
after which Mathilde's great soul lusted. 

This was the last thing which Lady Somers gave 
her. She and Mathilde were going home together 
in Lady Somers' carriage, and this priceless treasure, 
perfectly imique (the binding being Levantine, put 
on to a Spanish illuminated missal of the time of 
Ferdinand and Isabella), lay unnoticed in Adele's 
lap. Mathilde had never seen a piece of the true 
cross before, and desired very much to kiss it ; but 
Ad^le had been more than usually difficile that day. 
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and wanting to get the bauble into her hands, she 
felt it necessary to lead up to the proposition gently. 

" May I look at your book, dearest?*' she said. 

Adele, who was lolling back, splendid in her 
beauty, and perfectly silent, roused herself at once. 

" Take the wretched thing -and throw it out of 
the window, if you like. Or better, then — ^yes 
indeed, and once more yes, indeed, — I am not always 
to be stared into silence by your great stupid eyes, 
— ^I say still, better throw it at the head of the 
wicked old woman who gave it to me.*' 

" My sweetest little bird," said Mathilde, gently. 
" Why do you call the dear old Lady Somers wicked? 

" The dear old Lady Somers. But why do I 
speak? You are on her side. She is a nasty, 
wicked, venomous, odious old snake.*' 

" She is not well," thought Mathilde. " These 
English cooks ruin French digestions as they do 
their own." " My dear love," she added aloud, 
" why do you speak so of Lady Somers ?" 

" Because she treats me like a baby, because she 
treats me like a child. Because you, and she, and 
Lionel, discuss about me apart. Because you all 
three think of me as a fool, as a cr-r-r^tin; and 
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because that wicked old woman wants to make 
Lionel break off from me, and for him to marry you. 
And I believe you want to marry him yourself." 

" I marry Lionel ! " said Mathilde. " You are 
emport^e, my love. You little know the truth, 
Ad^le, when you make these wild accusations." 

A few days afterwards Mathilde herself knew the 
truth — ^but only when De Valognes came. But she 
got her wish just now. Adele let her handle the 
missal, and Mathilde took it off to bed with her. 

Adele published her Memoires lately, and very 
interesting they are, if one could believe them, which 
one cannot altogether. The ex post facto wisdom is 
too strong in them, as indeed in most Memoires. 
Sir Lionel Somers, on the other hand, never pub- 
lished his Memoires ; and so we have only Adele's 
statement of the case. 

"My engagement to Sir Lionel Somers," she 
frankly writes, " was a mistake from beginning to 
end. It was the work of my father, and was based 
on fiscal considerations entirely. I was strenuously 
opposed to the arrangement from the beginning" 
(oh, Adele !), " not only because I saw that it was 
impossible that Sir Lionel Somers and myself should 
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ever get on well together as man and wife; but 
because I perceived very early that his heart was 
given to my unfortunate sister. Of old Lady Somers 
I wish to say as Uttle as possible. The subject is 
not a pleasant one. She was kind, I will allow ; but 
there is a certain sort of contemptuous kindness 
which is very hard to bear." 

So stood matters between Sheepsden and Ashurst 
at the time of De Valognes' indiscreet visit. If 
D'Isigny had known everything, he need not have 
taken William the Silent into his bedroom, and told 
him to clean his pistols. William's father had been 
a gamekeeper ; he himself had not only learnt how 
to clean guns, but also on occasion, in the dark, to 
hurl a poacher over bodily, and hold him until he 
had recognised him, which does not matter as yet. 
He need not have told William that the gig-horse 
was to be ready at any time ; and that in case of 
anything happening, Martin the dealer was to have 
the pigs at five-and-sixpence the score. He thought 
that there would be a quarreL There was none. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
M. d*isigny's explosion. 

As was remarked very cleverly by a daily paper 
only the other day, in alluding to the threatened 
war between France and Prussia, " When an oflfended 
Frenchman gets pale, calm, and polite, he is not far 
from striking." Monsieur D*Isigny was very pale, 
very calm, and profoundly and carefully polite ; but 
nevertheless his wrath, or, to speak more correctly, 
his fury, was so great, that from time to time he 
gasped, and moistened his thin, dry lips with his 
tongue. 

He sat and played a little tune on the table with 
the fingers of his right hand ; he was very careful 
to play his little time in perfectly correct time, lest 
Father Martin, who was perfectly aware of his state 
of mind, and had calculated on it, should think that 
he was in any way put out. Father Martin, on his 
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part, had said his say, and remained, like a wise 
man, on the defensive, waiting until D'Isigny should 
make a fool of himself, as Father Martin calculated 
pretty surely he would do, and also until D*Isigny's 
underlying good sense should show him that he had 
made a fool of himself, and imtil D'Isigny's sense of 
honour should make him confess that he had done 
so. " After which things have happened,'- said 
Father Martin to himself, " we will begin to 
talk." 

M. D'Isigny had to speak first. 

" I should feel deeply obliged to you, as a very 
good old friend, if you would be kind enough to 
give me the benefit of your opinion on this miserable 
and dishonourable business. You, I perceive, smile 
at it. That is natural, from the elevation you keep 
above social faults and folUes. To me it means 
utter dishonour, and most likely death ; for Sir 
Lionel will certainly fight me, and I most assuredly 
will shoot Louis de Valognes before twenty-four 
hours are gone over my head. If you<;ould possibly 
be grave over such a very trifling matter, I should 
be glad to hear your opinion ; not that I shall take 
it, but it might be as well to hear it." 
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"You shall have it, dear friend, in the most 
business-like manner," said Father Martin. " In 
the face of two duels, with two quiet, cool young 
shots like Sir Lionel and Louis, we cannot be too 
business-like. These Dorsetshire estates are settled 
on Madame for her life ? " 

*' Certainly," said D'Isigny. 
• " And your Hving on them is merely a verbal 
arrangement?*' 

" That is true also," said D'Isigny ; " though I 
hardly see where you are going. The separation 
between Madame and myself is merely, as you say, 
a verbal arrangement. She preferred my estates in 
Brittany; I, to get as far from her as possible, 
preferred hers in England. What then ? I have 
given her jproch to draw my rents in Brittany, and 
she has given me power of attorney to do so here. 
It is a family arrangement, to avoid squabbling on 
money matters." 

" And the tenor of your wiU ? " 

" Well, I of course, not having an heir, have left 
everything in Brittany to Madame for her lifetime. 
It is the rule in our part of France. After both 
our deaths, the Dorsetshire estates, under present 
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arrangements, which must now be altered, will go 
to Adele, and those in Brittany to Mathilde.*' 

" Then after possibly the first, certainly the 
second, of these two duels, Mathilde and Adele will 
be left at the mercy of the terrible Madame of Dinan, 
who is left with full power of altering her will. You 
have managed cleverly." 

"I will make another will this night," said 
D'Isigny, still white hot. 

" Make a new will in England, which, under the 
present law, will not hold good for one instant in 
France ? Again, I say, you have managed 
cleverly." 

" S ! " cried D*Isigny, rising and thxunping 

the table with his fist. " I ask you for your advice, 
and you confine yourself to proving to me that I 
have made an utter fool of myself." 

" Exactly so," said Father Martin. " Such was 
my deliberate intention when I began." 

To say that D'Isigny "raged" now, is to say 

short of the truth. The first part of Father Martin's 

plan was that he should make a fool of himself, and 

so he assisted nature. D'Isigny was really 

furious. 
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*' I consented to your coming into this house, sir, 
because I saw, and because it was pointed out to 
me, that I could not rule my two idiots of daughters 
without the intervention of a priest. I am a reli- 
gionist, sir, and I have respected priests ex officio ; 
what is my reward ? The first priest I have had 
into my house after many years begms, has begun, 
by attempting to bully Me, and to force his opinions 
down My throat. That priest will end by setting 
my daughters against me, and by bringing discord 
into a house over which he has given the blessing 
of peace. Don't deny it, sir. Be honest, if you 
can, and don't deny it. You are on my daughters' 
side, sir. I see it in your eyes." 

" I am rather on the side of your daughters, cer- 
tainly, knowing their strength and weakness," said 
Father Martin, who was now winning his race in a 
canter. " We will come to that directly. Let us 
see what you, in your anger, have said of me. You 
say that I am trying to bully you, and to force my 
opinions down your throat. As how, then? I 
have only as yet pointed out to you that your busi- 
ness arrangements are exceedingly faulty. You 
then go on to say that I shall end by bringing dis- 
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cord between you and your daughters. Now, my 
whole aim and object is to make you and your 
daughters one." 

" You have begun pretty well, sir." 

" So I say, myself. You have bullied them until 
you have made them deceitful, and so one of them 
has deceived you." 

" Both, sir." 

" Well, both, if you will ; though Mathilde's 
falsehood is more noble than some people's truths 
You would never have known one word of all this 
until the catastrophe, whatever that might have 
been, if I had not greatly violated her confidence, 
and put you in possession of facts. And because I 
do this, you furiously accuse me of siding with your 
daughters. Any person in full possession of his 
faculties would say that I had done my best to 
forfeit their confidence, and had moved boldly to 
your side. I never did such a thing in my life 
before, and see how I am rewarded." 

It was undoubtedly true. Father Martin gaw 
that he had hit D'Isigny hard ; but he also saw that 
D'Isigny's temper had not cooled, and that he must 
wait a short time for his apology. He therefor^ 
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went into generalities, while D'Isigny remained 

silent. 

. " Mathilde is a very noble person/' he said ; " if 

you will allow me to praise a member of your family 

without giving offence. She has been very badly 

treated, and seems to have behaved very well. As 

a very dear old friend, D'Isigny, I must ask you, as 

a personal favour, that she is entirely spared in 

this.'' 

• M. D'Isigny rose and walked up and down the 

room. 

" I wish, dear old friend," continued Father 
Martin, "to point out to you the extreme self- 
sacrificing nobility of Mathilde's behaviour. Our 
beloved Louis " 

" Ov/r beloved Louis, sir ! " snapped out D'Isigny. 
" Speak for yourself." 

" So I will, if you will not interrupt me. I say 
that our beloved Louis has certainly behaved very 
badly to Mathilde." 

" You say nothing of me" said D'Isigny. 

" He did not pretend to make love to you, and 
then throw you aside. No, I say nothing at all of 
you. I speak of Mathilde. Mathilde believed that 
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his attentions were for her, and suddenly discovered 
that she had been only nsed as a stalking-horse to 
get at Adele ; discovered his treason suddenly, when 
her whole great soul had gone forth to meet him. 
Do you know Mathilde*s wonderful power of love ? 
Do you appreciate how great a blow it was for her ?" 

" I do," said D'Isigny, softening. 

" How would you have had your daughter act, 
then ? What should she have done to prove herself 
a D'Isigny?" 

*' She should have stabbed him to his false heart," 
said D'Isigny. " She should have sent the dagger 
home." 

" Right," said Father Martin ; " and so she did. 
She knew where his heart lay, and she stabbed him 
there. See ! She followed and watched, and you 
followed and watched ; but she was first. She learnt 
his falseness, and then she stabbed him. She saw 
you coming, and warned him in time to fly. She 
had but to stay quiet, and she would have been 
avenged in a way ; but she knew that she had a 
great and noble heart to deal with, and she drove 
her knife into it — ^home to the hilt." 

" Did I not tell you, Father Martin," said D'Isigny, 
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laying his hand good humouredly on the priest's 
shoulder, " that you were siding with my daughters 
against me ? *' 

" It is true," replied Father Martin. " May I 
ask, as a matter of detail, if you have recovered 
your temper ?** 

" I have perfectly recovered my temper." 
" That is good.*' 

" Will you forgive the words I used to you in my 
anger ? " said D'Isigny. 

** On condition that you do not allude to the sub- 
ject again. Now, with regard to the future, what 
do you propose to do ?*' 

'* I must fight Louis de Valognes. That is im- 
peratively necessary, or I could never put myself 
right with Sir Lionel." 

" True. That is of course absolutely necessary 
to begin with. But then a voyage to France just 
now would look very much like eluding the natural 
wrath of Sir Lionel, if you are determined, as of 
course you are, to tell him everything." 
" Has that coward fled to France, then ?" 
"I know of no cowards, and of no flight," said 
Father Martin ; " Louis does not come of a family 
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which produces cowards, or which flies. He has 
gone back to his regiment at St. Malo, by my advice, 
having gained the sole object of his journey to 
England; that is to say, having ascertained the 
exact state of Adele's affections." 

" And leaving her to my vengeance," said D'Isigny, 
calmly. 

" But under my protection," said Father Martin^ 
steadily. 

" Truly, sir ! " said D'Isigny. 

" And truly, sir ! " said Father Martin. " Come, 
D'Isigny, don't let us quarrel. You would have 
known nothing of this if it had not been for 
me." 

" That is perfectly true, as far as it goes," said 
D'Isigny. 

" It is absolutely true, without any reservation," 
said Father Martin. "Now, what do you propose 
next ?" 

" I must, in honour, put Sir Lionel in possession 
of all the facts, and await his challenge." 

" Precisely so. Await his challenge. Nothing 
can be wiser. Now, about the two girls ?" 

"As for Mathilde, in spite of her gross deceit 
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towards myself, I consider her worthy of my esteem, 
ahnost of my respect." 

** You never thought so before, then,'* said Father 
Martin, 

*' You are sarcastic, and will not serve her by 
that." 

'* I do not care to serve her. She can serve her- 
self by her noble and blameless life. Those who 
cannot appreciate her axe unworthy of her. Dixi/ 
About Adfele?" 

*' She must of course, after this, go into a nun- 
nery," said D'Isigny, coolly. 

** I beg your pardon." 

"I said that, of course, she must go into a 
nunnery," said D'Isigny. " It is the usual 
thing after a fiasco of this sort. It is always 
done." 

" Ho ! " said Father Martin. " Yes ; by the bye, 
so it is. Shall you keep her there altogether?" 

** That is more in your way of business than mine. 
She had better take the first vows, I should say. It 
is the correct form in these matters." 

*' Have you any particular establishment in your 
eye?" asked Father Martin, fishing for a reply 
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which would lead up to his own proposition quite 
naturally, and catching a better fish than he 
expected. 

" I don't know/* said D'Isigny, carelessly. " Di- 
nort, on the Ranee, is a well-conducted establish- 
ment. My sister is superior. A most respectable 
woman." 

"A most respectable lady," said Father Martin. 
" A most profoundly respectable lady. "With none 
of the temper of her good brother, yourself; but 
profoundly respectable. 'Difficile' yet. A woman 
with a great object in life : that of squabbling with 
the De Valognes family." 

" By the bye," said D'Isigny, "it is so." 

*' Yes," said Father Martin ; " it is so, indeed, as 
the Parlement at Rennes well knows. If you re- 
member the dispute, it was between the Lady 
Superior of the Convent of St. Catherine, at Dinort, 
and the Marquis Carillon de Valognes, uncle of our 
poor Louis, as to who shall furnish the corvee on the 
road between Vasansdire and Vaurien. You remem- 
ber it all ? The Convent holds the land at what 
the Rector here would call a pepper-corn rent from 
the Marquis. Your dear sister excuses herself from 
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the corvee, putting it on the shoulders of the Seigneur. 
Now, on the other hand, the Marquis " 

** For Heaven's sake ! " said D'Isigny, *' don't go 
into this farrago of nonsense." 

"Why not?" said Father Martin. "It is very 
interesting. I sat myself for whole hours in the 
Parlement at Bennes listening to the arguments; 
and I give you my word that my interest was as high 
at the end as at the beginning ; they were as far o£f 
the crisis of their argument as ever. I will not go 
on, however, if you do not like it. Let us change 
the subject. What is the value of these De Valognes' 
estates ?" 

" Very great," said the imsuspecting D'Isigny. 
" I should say 600,000 livres a-year. Worked with 
tobacco and turnips, more. Arthur Yoimg and I 
were talking the other day about those lands, and 
he confessed that he had not done them justice. I 
pointed out to him that they were the finest lands 
in France, and he promised to go and look at them ; 
in fact, he is there now.* They are very fine 

• Arthur Young never seems to have gone, however. He had a 
great contempt for this part of the country, with all its works and 
ways. 
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estates, indeed. Montauban is one of the finest 
places in France." 

" It is. The estates come to Louis at his uncle's 
death, I believe." 

" Louis will be Marquis certainly," said 

M. D'Isigny, uneasily. 

" Not a bad provision for Adele, hey ? " said 
Father Martin. 

"You come to the point too quickly," said 
D'Isigny, testily. "You are too blunt. You are 
too short. You should not, if you had any tact, 
have said that for the next quarter of an hour at the 
very least. You should have led up to that care- 
fully and slowly. You always speak as if you were 
dictating to women, while you are consulting with 
men. I wish you would not be priest with me." 

Although Father Martin was shaking with laugh- 
ter, his well-trained face showed no sign of it. 
" You are right," he said. " I am too blunt. I 
should have been bishop, but for my blimtness. 
We will therefore consider my last remark as ex- 
pimged from the minutes of the conference." 

" But we can't," said D'Isigny. " No one but a 
priest, with all his tortuous insincerity, could have 
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proposed such a line of action. You have said the 
words, and they stand on record." 

" What between rash bluntness one moment and 
tortuous insincerity the next/' said Father Martin^ 
laughing, " I seem likely to get into trouble. How- 
ever, as my remark is to stand on record, I will 
make it again. It would be rather a fine thing for 
your daughter Mademoiselle Adfele to be the mar- 
chioness of that fugitive young scoundrel, my 
beloved Louis, with his estates of 600,000 Uvres 
a-year." * 

" That is just the whole trouble," said D'Isigny, 
sitting down again and drumming the table. 
" Any one but a priest would have seen that long 
ago. That is the very matter imder consideration. 
I would have given Ad^le to Louis de Valognes 
with the greatest pleasure, but it seemed to me 
that he liked Mathilde best; and I let things go. 
Lionel Somers, in the meantime, had paid Ad^le 
the most marked attentions, and on his renewal of 
them after our return from St. Malo, I was de- 
lighted to find them renewed. I accepted them 

* Say £25,000 roughly. Due D'Orleana waa worth about 
£500,000 a-year. 
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formally, thinking that Adele was safer with a great 
park in this safe island than in our unhappy and 
disturbed France, she being an utter fool, and safer 
here than there. Again, I believed that De Va- 
lognes was in love with Mathilde, which would 
have suited me very well " 

" Very well indeed." 

" But they deceived me." 

" Of course they deceived you," said Father 
Martin, testy for the first time during the discus- 
sion. " You bully all the people who choose to 
believe in you until they habitually deceive you. 
You have actually been trying to bully me this very 
night. "With what success I leave you to judge." 

"What do you advise me to do?" asked 
D'Isigny, in perfect good humour. 

" Send Adele away for a time. Send her to her 
mother." 

" I could not send her there. She has behaved 
very badly; but I could not do that.** 

" Very well, then, send her to her aunt at the 
Convent at Dinort. Mind, my distinct advice is to 
send her to her mother ; but if you are too great a 
coward for that, send her to her aunt. One thing 
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is certain: she can't stop here. She has made a 
perfect little fool of herself, and has, according to 
her own account, involved you in at least two 
terrific duels." 

" But why do you propose that she should go to 
her mother?" asked D'Isigny. 

"Because her mother will knock some of the 
nonsense out of her, whereas Madame the Superior 
of St. Catherine's will knock a good deal of &esh 
nonsense in. Madame of St. Catherine's is a fool ; 
Madame of Dinan is a dragon, but no fooL I 
should send her to Madame of Dinan. But where- 
ever you send her, mind that Louis De Valognes 
has the entree to her. They might marry soon ; 
the sooner the better." 

" But what am I to do with Sir Lionel Somers ?" 
asked D'Isigny. 

" Tell him all about it, of course — that is very 
easy," said Father Martin. 

"Easy enough for a priest, protected by his 
cloth," retorted D'Isigny ; " but not so easy for one 
gentleman to another." 

" That is true enough. That is as true a thing 
as ever you said. You are very right there. See, 
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my dear friend, — Bhall I, protected by my cloth, 
teUhim?'* 

That would prove me a coward," said D'Isigny. 
Yon are right again. Then, tell him yourself.'* 

•'But, how?" 

" How ? Are there two ways ? Go quietly and 
categorically through the whole story yourself, 
without the slightest omission. Point out to him 
that yon have both been deceived. He is not the 
first man who has got his congee. Dear me ! it is 
not such a very terrible affair." 

**We shall have to fight over it," said M. 
D'Isigny. 

" Then there will be two more silly people in the 
world than I thought there were. You, however, 
pat yourself in the right, and lay the whole truth 
before him." 

" By letter or speech ? " 

" I should say by speech, if I could trust your 
temper ; but I cannot. Write a frank and cautious 
letter to him to-morrow morning. Suppose we 
talk about something else." 

" I shaU be deUghted," said M. D'Isigny. " For 
my part, I have had as much lecturing as I am 

VOL. t. s 
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inclined to stand. I do not dislike having my 
daughters lectured by a priest, but too much lec- 
turing on my own person unnerves me. Let us 
talk of more agreeable matters/' 




CHAPTER XX. 



NEWS FROM FRANCE. 



" Of the Revolution, for instance/* said Father 
Martin ; "for it has come to that now." 

" No ; of people, of persons. Let me recover my 
temper in a quiet talk with you about those we have 
known. You have had a large budget of letters 
from France to-day ; let me hear something of the 
old friends who wrote them." 

"Goneraile and Regan are gone to bed; Mrs. 
Bone and William do not understand French. 
Come, then, I will recover my temper and tell 
you about our old friends. I believe that Andr6 
Desilles is in love with Mathilde ? " 

" I dislike that yoimg gentleman. Pass him." 

"Why?" 

" Because he does not suit me," replied 

Dlsigny. 

s 2 
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" Humph ! then I will pass him. Here is a letter 
from Barbaroux at Marseilles." 

" Barbaroux is going too far, will go further than 
he intends; I am not bound by Barbaroux. I 
wished to speak of personal friends in France, and 
you begin on politics." 

" Unintentionally," said Father Martin. " The 
part of Barbaroux* letter to which I wish to call 
your attention is purely personal, and to me, I 
confess, pleasant. Shall I read it ? " 

** Anything from my beloved old France," said 
D'Isigny. " Bead me Barbaroux* letter.** 

And so Father Martin read it. 

" * I hear,* wrote Barbaroux, * that you are gone 
to England, to stay with that man, D*Isigny — a 
man too just not to be undecided ; and, at the same 
time, too imdecided to be perfectly just. Your 
object is, if I imderstand you, to float Christianity 
in his house ; and if any one could make the bar of 
iron float, I think it would be yourself. We have 
nothing left now of which we can speak in common, 
except this — ^my intense and devoted love for you. 
If Christianity had been represented by such men 
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as yourseK, there need have been no revolution. 
Wliat are we doing, after all ? We are aiming at 
the morality of Christianity, without its formulas. 
We are not fighting against such men as you; we 
are fighting against the Leroys and De Eohans. 

'* * D'Isigny is a man who should declare. He is 
a purist ; but we want purists. What line will he 
take? He and his daughters seem wonderfidly 
amiable. I was last night with the nightmare. 
You only have the nightmare when asleep — I see it 
while awake. I was last night, while broad awake 
and sober, sitting face to face with the nightmare. 
The nightmare has tawny curly hair, a large mouth, 
and moistens its large lips while talking. It has a 
wolfish face, this nightmare, and snaps and snarls 
in its speech. It is hideous, awful, and portentous ; 
yet not all ill, for it spoke kindly of these D'Isignys. 
It said that D'Isigny was a good and just man, and 
that his daughter, Mathilde, was the most perfect 
and best of all women who ever livedo The name 
of my nightmare among men is Jean Paul Marat.' " 

"Marat!" cried Dlsigny. "Why, that is the 
man who was lecturing here two years ago. Night- 
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more! I should think he was a nightmare. He 
was taken ill here, and was desperately poor. I 
used to go and see him." 

" You mean that you kept him comfortably while 
he was ill, and gave him a handsome sum of money 
to take him back to France as soon as he was well/' 
said Father Martin. 

" Well, we need not talk of those things," said 
D'Isigny. " Mathilde nursed him." 

" So I understand. Barbaroux was a pupil of his 
at one time." 

" Heaven help Barbaroux, then, if he learnt any- 
thing from him except horse-doctoring and optics." 

'* What did you think of this M. Marat, then?" 
asked Father Martin. 

" Think ! " said D'Isigny. *' Well, I can scarcely 
tell you. To begin with, I shall never forget either 
the face or the man as long as I live." 

"Why?" 

" He seemed a man removed from the ordinary 
pale of humanity. That is a platitude, you will 
say ; but I know what I mean. If he had told me 
that he had come from the moon, I believe I should 
have told him that I suspected so from the first. I 
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can see him lying there in his bed, with his rough 
curled hair on the pillow, and his mouth open, 
gasping, now. He had a way of moistening his lips 
with his tongue, and swallowing before he spoke 
too . Heaven preserve us from him ! '* 

"Did he behave well?" 

"Very well and very gratefully. Mathilde and 
he grew very much attached to one another, I be- 
lieve. I myself had a very strange fascination for 
him before he went. I am afraid that I should 
have got to like him." 

" The man is hors de la hi. He wants 280,000 
executions. He is worse than Nero." 

" It may be. I can only say that from the most 
profound and utter loathing for the man I got to a 
curiosity about him, and at last got into a hideous 
state of semi-fascination about him. I can say no 
more." 

" He ought to be shot like a mad dog," said 
Father Martin. 

"Yet a dog may have been to some extent love- 
able before he went mad," said D'Isigny. 

" That is possible. It is very late ; and you 
have a hard day's work before you. You will have 
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to ride over and tell Sir Lionel all about it to- 
morrow morning." 

** To-morrow J oh, that's sadden. Spare him — 
spare him!'' said D'Isigny, who appreciated the 
melodramatic and Frenchy points in Shakspeare 
like any Frenchman, and yet who considered Fal- ^ 
staff, the greatest wit of aU ages, the dexterous and 
shifty man whose first order, when he heard of the 
change of kings, was ^' Garry Master Silence to 
bed," as a mere English beer barreL '' To- 
morrow!" said D'Isigny. ** Surely the day after 
will do ? " 

^* I should haye it out with him at once," said 
Father Martin. " You will put yourself completely 
in the wrong by concealing it from him an hour 
longer than is necessary. Just think if he were to 
see Adele by accident, and she were to accept his 
endearments after what has occurred ! " 

" That is true," said D'Isigny. " We must have 
it out." 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

SIR LIONEL FINDS HIMSELF AGAIN IN THE MARKET. 

A VERY busy and pushing young Whig, like Sir 
Lionel Somers, devoted to all kinds of new ideas, 
particularly in agriculture, which was his spSdaliU, 
was not one likely to lie in bed of a morning. An 
intimate Mend of Mr. Coke and Arthur Yoimg, he 
had gone fiercely into the turnip and improved sheep 
experiment, and was hot on it. 

Not that it was an experiment with him. Mr. 
Bakewell and Arthur Young had proved that it 
ccmld succeed, and he had at once determined that 
it skovld. There were to be no doubts about it in 
his case. This was the first year of both his new 
Leicester lambs, and also of his turnips, and he was 
up at five o'clock every morning to see how they 
were getting on. 

His mother told him that " a watched pot never 
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boiled ; " but he watched his pot nevertheless, wait- 
ing eagerly until the time should come when his 
lambs should be lambs no longer. The lambs, how- 
ever, were still lambs in July, and his sole satis- 
faction was leaning over the hurdles and watching 
them. 

*' These are the finest lambs I have ever seen," 
he said to his shepherd, one of the innumerable 
Martins, this morning. 

" I have seen bigger," replied the shepherd. 

" That is wholly impossible," said Sir Lionel ; 
*' these are the biggest sheep in the world." 

*' Them I speaks on," said the old man, with that 
cool familiarity which existed then between lord and 
hind, but which exists no longer, *' are out of the 
world. IVe seen bigger ship than they, of the same 
age." 

" These sheep will go six-ty-pound- a- quarter. 
Bob," said Sir Lionel, calmly and sententiously. 

" Sixty which, Sir Lionel?" said the shepherd. 

" Six-ty-pound-a-quarter." 

*' Oh, indeed," said the shepherd. ** Ah, yes ! A 
fine sermon of the Rector's last Sunday, Sir 
Lionel," 
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" Indeed ! " said Sir Lionel. " I was not at 
Church." 

" Better at church than at chapel," growled the 
peasant. " There was a fine to-do when I went to 
chapel, I think. And a Methodist is as good as a 
Papist any day. I am sorry you missed the sermon, 
Sir Lionel." 

"What was it about?" asked Sir Lionel, good- 
naturedly. 

" Faith," said the shepherd, " the virtue of be- 
lieving everjrthing that is told you ; just the same 
as you believe that these French ship are freer from 
footrot than Southdowns, and will go sixty poimd a 
quarter." 

" Some have done so," said Sir Lionel. 

" Well, I never disputes with gentlefolks," replied 
the shepherd. " They know better than we what is 
good for us, and for themselves too. As for me, as 
far as a man, who has took ten shillings a week, 
with cottage, garden, and wheat-patch, from your 
family for fifty years, may speak : I am again all 
French notions." 

" These are not French sheep," said Sir 
Lionel. 
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"Baint 'em! they're forrin any way. What's 
forrin is French, and what's French is bad/' 

" But these sheep are from Dishley." 

'^ That's as bad as forrin parts ; and if they as 
sold 'em to you says they'll ever go sixty pound a 
quarter, or forty, wuss. That is French all over, 
that is. Here is one on 'em acoming across the 
fields now. I wonder what kite he is agoing to fly. 
Drat 'em, they're all tarred with the same stick ; 
and you are agoing to marry one of the wust on 'em." 

The last sentence was merely growled out after 
Sir Lionel had made out M. D'Isigny approaching 
him rapidly across the field, and had turned to meet 
him. With all the traditional humorous impudence 
of the Martins, the shepherd would never have 
dared to say this within Sir Lionel's hearing ; but 
if the reader will have the kindness to contrast the 
relations between Sir Lionel Somers and the old 
shepherd with those between the majority of French 
seigneurs and their hinds, he will see one of the 
very many causes which saved us from a revolution. 
D'Isigny's narrow, just mind saw this when he issued 
the order for his servants to eat and live in the 
same room with him. A true French manner of 
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cutting the Gordian knot ; as if the effects of the 
habits of ages, among twenty Trillion souls, could be 
altered by the personal habits of one single family ! 

Sir Lionel advanced to meet his future father-in- 
law through the growing-corn, and held out his 
hand to him. To his astonishment his proffered 
hand was gracefully and politely waved aside. " Not 
at present. Sir Lionel,** said M. D'Isigny in very 
bad English, which we will not reproduce, " not as 
yet. Before I take your hand in mine again it is 
necessary that there should be some personal expla- 
nations of the most delicate nature between us.*' 

Sir Lionel was in buckram at once. He was 
conscious that he had behaved with the most blind 
and chivalrous honour ; he had been more than half 
bullied, while in a sentimental mood once before^ 
and he was half inclined to be tired of it. He 
had never been in a similar position before. Yet 
he knew what to do. Tradition told him how 
to behave. Before his father prosed himself into 
his grave he had told his son a baker's dozen of 
stories, a baker's dozen of times, all about the most 
undeniable gentlemen, under circumstances such as 
the present or similar. Consequently, Sir Lionel 
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knew how the traditional English gentleman ought 
to behave under the circumstances, and he behaved 
accordingly. There are few finer ideals than the 
old English gentleman possibly, and indeed there 
were more good points about him, on the whole, 
than bad, even in practice ; Sir Lionel had got his 
part from tradition, and acted it well. 

^' I am rather at a loss to understand," he said, 
^' what explanation we have to make to one another. 
I can only begin by declaring that my conduct 
towards you, and towards your family, has been 
most trusting and most loyal. I have refused to 
ask for explanations when most men would have 
demanded them. I see that something has gone 
wrong, and, before we go any further, I must request, 
my dear D'Isigny, that you allow this. Other- 
wise " 

''Otherwise?" repeated M. Dlsigny. ' ''Other- 
wise, what?" 

" Well, you push me rather hard. I wish I had* 
not said ' otherwise ; * but my ' otherwise * meant 
this. In case you did not admit that I had behaved 
with the most entire loyalty towards your family, I 
should feel it my duty to tell you to your face that 
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you were doing me a very great injustice. I fear I 
should be obliged to tell you that.** 

D'Isigny knew that he was treading on the edge 
of a volcano. He knew that it was he, D*Isigny, 
who had to make his case good, and not Sir Lionel. 
Yet his inveterate habit of bullying was too strong 
for him even now. He could not help it; and that is 
the only lame excuse which I can give for him. The 
better Sir Lionel behaved, the more he bullied him. 

" This is very well, sir," he said. " But suppose 
that I choose to deny your propositions in toto ? 
How then?" 

** In that case," said Sir Lionel, " I should be 
forced to the conclusion that you had been affected 
with temporary access of stupidity." 

" And your remedy, sir ?** 

" My remedy would be, sir, to get your daughter 
Mathilde to pray for your restoration to serenity." 

A man who won^t be bulKed is the man who wins 
the game. The man who kicks and fights, at the 
very best compromises the matter so far that no one 
can say who had the best of it. The man who turns 
the other cheek until the other man puts himself in 
the wrong, is the winner. 
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** It is about my daughter Adele I wish to speak 
now, Sir Lionel." 

**WeU, sir?" 

"You take this matter rather coolly," said M. 
D'Isigny, who felt the awkwardness of his position 
more and more, and was beginning to be profoundly 
anxious to get himself into a rage, and Sir Lionel 
into another, and so finish the business with an 
explosion of fireworks, during which Sir Lionel 
would have a chance of putting himself slightly in 
the wrong, and make the subsequent explanation 
somewhat easier and more mutual. Sir Lionel 
would give him no such advantage. He only said, — 

" I am very cool over this matter for two reasons. 
Li the first place, I don't know what the matter is» 
and in the second, whatever it may be, I don't see 
the use of losing my temper. Proceed." 

It was getting very bad for M. D'Isigny. 

"May I ask. Sir Lionel, whether the relations 
between you and my daughter Ad^le have been the 
same as usual lately ?" 

" Exactly," said Sir Lionel. " There has been 
no change whatever. I have continued to treat her 
with the most deferential aflfection, which she, on 
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her part, has responded to in a way of which the 
most jealous lover could not complain. There has 
not been a shadow of a cloud between us of any sort 
or kind." 

-Things were getting worse and worse for M. 
D*Isigny. What on earth he was to say next he 
could not conceive; and so, like a wise man, he 
just said nothing at all. 

That was all very well and very wise; but the 
unlucky part of the business was that Sir Lionel 
Somers said nothing either. An old lady said to 
me once that two men had far better quarrel than 
sulk ; that it was in the end less exasperating. I 
should conceive that few things in life could be more 
exasperating than for a man, who was entirely in 
the right, and to whom you owed an explanation, 
possibly an apology, to have spoken last and to 
refuse to speak again, leaving you to begin your 
explanation without one single word to say for your- 
self. Such was the position of the unlucky M. 
D*Isigny. 

His temper entirely broke down under the trial. 
He broke out, made a fool of himself, burring his 
r's like a com crake. 
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" Sacr-r-re miUe tonnerres I Sacr-r-re vent gris I ** 
he cried. ** Ces inaulairea ! '* 

** Something seems to have disturbed your equani- 
mity, my dear D'Wgny," said Sir Lionel, very 
quietly. ** I wish you would tell me the cause of it. 
I like and respect you very much, and might pos- 
sibly do something to remove the cause of your 
extreme disquietude." 

There was no doing anything with this man— a 
man who would put every one who disagreed with 
him in the wrong by acting as a perfect gentleman. 
D'Isigny, who was as noble a man as Sir Lionel in 
his way 9 felt it; he tinned away from him and 
said, — 

** You have beaten me. Let us walk side by side 
for a few minutes in silence." 

" I will walk side by side with you for any time, 
under any circumstances," replied Sir Lionel. " I 
like being in the company of gentlemen and men of 
high honour, like yourself. Allow me to say one 
thmg. At the beginning of this interview I was a 
little short with you, because you refused me your 
hand. Now that I see you are really disturbed, 
accept my apologies for that behaviour. Will you 
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allow me to lay my hand on your shoulder ? Good. 
My dear D*Isigny, there is something amiss between 
us. Be frank and honest with me, and tell me what 
it is." 

"I cannot now,^* said D'Isigny. "I wanted to 
make you quarrel with me, and put you in the 
wrong; but you have been too noble for me. I 
cannot speak now; I cannot humiliate myself so 
far." 

" Yet you will do it. Come, I will put you on 
your mettle. If it is anything about Adele, it is 
your duty, as a French gentleman, to tell me." 

" You will not strike me suddenly," said D'Isigny ; 
** you wlQ meet me in fair duel." 

" I will do neither the one nor the other," said 
Sir Lionel. " Now, do let me have the truth." 

"Adele is false to you. You have the truth. 
Take it." 

" Good heavens ! What do you mean ?" 

" What I say. Her heart has never been yours. 
She, and a false young panther, whom I reserve for 
my own especial vengeance — ^mind, I will have no 

a 

interference here — ^has deceived us all. He has 
followed her here ; she has, in the presence of 
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Mathilde, given him proof of her tend/resse for him, 
for which I could kill her." 

** She has not behaved well to me/' said Sir 
Lionel, calmly. 

" Then what do you think of her conduct to w^ ? " 
replied M. D*Isigny. 

''Doubtless, most undutiful/' said Sir Lionel. 
" I, for my part, never thrust my attentions upon 
her." 

" Nor did I," replied D'Isigny, " ever force your 
attentions on her, beyond what a French father is 
accustomed to do. I have been shamefully used by 
her." 

** So it seems. It is all over, then." 

" She is yours still, if you choose to take her," 
said D'Isigny. 

** Oh, no ! that would never do at all, now ; that 
would be mere lifelong misery to both of us. And 
you must allow, my dear D*Isigny, that you have 
given me my acquit." 

'' I acknowledge it frankly. You have been badly 
used. Do you acquit me of blame ?" 

" Most fully," said Sir Lionel. "I know how bitter 
this must have been to you with your rigid rules of 
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honour, and I sympathise with you profoundly. I 
have not been well used in this matter, and I demand 
a compensation." 

" Name it, sir." 

" I demand," said Sir Lionel, "that there should 
be not the slightest cessation of friendship between 
you and myself. That I demand as my right." 

" Lionel, Lionel, you are very noble. I wish to 
God she had been worthy of you. You are very 
noble." 

"Pah! my dear sir. We have, in our family, 
traditions as to how we should act under circum- 
stances, and we merely follow them. Now, I wish 
to speak further with you. Who is this French 
lover of Adele's, whom she has so sensibly pre- 
ferred to myself ? " 

"He is reserved for my vengeance," said M. 
D'Isigny. 

" For Heaven's sake, don't talk such nonsense ! 
There has been a mistake, and it must be corrected; 
but don't add to the complication by shooting the 
man. Poor little Ad^le's reputation would not be 
worth a franc if there was any further esclandre. 
We can keep everything quiet at present. No one 
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knows anything but ourselves. You will excuse 
the liberty I take in saying so, but she ought to 
marry this man at once/' 

** You take things uncommonly cool, Sir Lionel,** 
said D'Isigny. 

" I do," said Sir Lionel. " I have been taking 
things very coolly for a very long time. I can see 
my way to a great many things now. My dear 
Mend, it is quite as well as it is. I have seen more 
than you have. Anything is better than continual 
suspicion. What is the name of AdSle's new-old 
fiancSf again?" 

" She has nofianci; she goes to a nimnery." 

** The poor tender little bird," said Sir Lionel, 
eagerly. *' You must not do that. I will not stand 
that, before Heaven, sir ! Poor gentle little thing. 
No, I will not stand such a thing as that. I have 
been deceived and ill-used ; I have been made 
ridiculous, and people of my name, sir, are not 
accustomed to be made ridiculous, still less to sit 
down under it with perfect good temper, as I have 
done. The poor little thing has used me badly ; 
but allow me to tell you, sir, that with all her silli- 
ness and frivolity, she is a very loveable and gentle 
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little thing, sir ; and that, if it had not been for 
your way of bullying your daughters, this business, 
which has ended by making you only more ridiculous 
than myself, would never have happened. I am to 
be consulted, sir, in some measure, I believe ; and 
I can tell you, sir, that if you make any attempt to 
immure Adele in a nunnery, I will — ^I will do some- 
thing dangerous. A seventeenth-century baronet 
can, in spite of taunts, be quite as dangerous as a 
lapsed thirteenth-century marquis." 

When one door steeks another opens, says the 
Scotch. It was now Sir Lionel's turn to lose his 
temper, and he lost it accordingly; but D'Isigny 
had recovered his, which is fortunate for tjie progress 
of this story. 

" You need not enrage yourself, dear Sir Lionel," 
he said ; " I am perfectly open to reason. I have 
no particular wish to miu'der De Valognes." 

" De Valognes ! Why, that is Mathilde's 
lover." 

" He has deceived us all. He is Adele's. The 
rascal, he is safe back in France, if you can call 
France safe. Well, my dear Lionel, after I have 
sent Adfele off to her mother at Dinan, Sheepsden 
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will be open to you as usual ; until then we must 
meet at the Eector's." 

" That will be worse for her than a nunnery/' 
said Sir Lionel. 

" It is not done yet," said D'Isigny. " Good-bye. 
You have behaved like a gentleman ! " 

It was this very evening, — a day which Mathilde 
called the vigil of the holy St. Swithin, — that 
is to say, the day in the middle of July when the 
weather almost invariably breaks up, when Father 
Martin, having other things to think of, had forgotten 
all about the matter, and was quietly reading Van 
Hehnont before the fire, and quietly wondering 
whether or no Van Hehnont was the greatest ass 
who ever lived, or whether, by more diligent study, 
he could find out a greater, — ^it was on this very 
evening when Mathilde entered to him with a basket 
of flowers, hollyhocks, stocks, sweet Williams, and 
bee larkspurs, — pelargoniums and verbenas were 
not as yet, — and proposed that they should decorate 
the altar in the chapel for the next day's festival ; 
little dreaming what had happened in Paris. 

Father Martin consented at once. *' We all talk 
sad nonsense at times," he said ; ** but seldom worse 
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than Van Helmont. Yes, my dear Mathilda, I will 
willingly go with you and lay these flowers on the 
altar of the purest morality which the world has 
ever seen ; '* with which platitude the puzzled Father 
Martin went with her into the dark chapel, directing 
her as a practised man in those details of ornamenta- 
tion, which seem to me and to others so singularly 
unnecessary. 

They were a long time before they said anything 
worth recording. At last Mathilde blurted out, — 

" It is all over between Lionel and Adele." 

'*I am glad to hear it," said Father Martin. 
" You would make him a much better wife than she 
would.'* 

" I never thought of such a thing," said Mathilde. 

" I don't think you ever did," said Father Martin. 
" But why do you think it is all over ?" 

"Martin, the shepherd, told me. Lionel and 
Father scolded all across the big turnip field, and 
he heard every word." 

" Well, Mathilde," said Father Martin, " I desire 
to hear no more. There is one thing certain, that 
whatever may have happened, you have a good con- 
science." 
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" I hate having a good conscience," said Mathilda. 

" It is the best thing the world can give," said 
Father Martin. 

" It is the very worst," said Mathilde. " It 
malces you so conceited. I am twenty times more 
of a Christian with a bad conscience than with a 
good one. I hope and pray that I may always have 
a bad conscience. Come, then. The Pharisee had 
a good conscience, whereas the publican had an 
exceedingly bad one. How do you get over that ?" 

Father Martin being more of a man's priest than 
a woman's, did not get over it at all ; he only said, 
" Those white lilies should be laid crosswise before 
the pyx. You must not touch the -pyx. with them." 

" Stretching the old formula to meet the new 
fact." I know that it is an unpopular thing to quote 
Mr. Carlyle in any way. Yet just think, in common 
honesty, how he has expressed this matter for us. 
Think how such men as Martin were trying, in 
1789, and are trying now, to stretch the old formula 
to meet the new fact. 

END OF VOL. I. 
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